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Preface 



.\ :>tcrials which f -ow tliis introduction :irc ns . v erse and unique 
as the individuals wh(; uct witii the Classroom Prnc Conmiittcc in 

W^isiiiiigton, D,C I:isr '^^>vcnil>CM\ That meeting, arruTui J by approxi- 
niati. one hundred fi'' Council members, cuhiiinare</ v. Hi tlie re'^'om- 
mc!iiiation that the 197 1971 edition <>f Vriicticcs focvi :pon our col-- 
Icagu^-;' attempts to hun^ lize the teachint^ of Englisi froi iurser>* scliool 
throun-ii post-doctoral \\\^\\ Those in attcndatv. ar i \\^isliini;ron 
nicer:-. li: represented elc crr.:ir\\ junior r i^'h and so ir hi<j h ■ uil teach- 
ers as well as junior c< ;<i. joIIclzc, ai. univer- rcac' ir^crc: icc> 
about the content :i id u\'.r: is for teac:: - \ . :op.r ; ~ 
each of "^fiesc grov crcnces w ^iiv: rwec. tii(.>. rcacKcrs 
at all Ic -'is who r^gar^^i Ci:.L"ent as pivotal to an\' tnglisli program and 
those who regard students as kc^^s to program development in English. 
Spokesmen for these polar viewpoints found themselves moving toward 
a common area which decreased the professional distance between thcni 
—the affective domain, which became the overarching focus for all par- 
ticipants at the meeting of the Classroom Practices Con^.mittcc. 

Definitions were debated by participants as were the strategics for 
helping students to discover myriad definitions of sample concepts. Yet 
the climate of this debate was professional, iliat is, whether participants 
felt that ^'classical" or "modern" contents should undcrgird patterns for 
the teaching of English, thev^ alwavs qualified their recommendations by 
noting that students' feelings and individuality were prime directives in 
designs for learning. 

Each of the Washington participants was invited to submit articles 
for the 1970-1971 edition of Practices based upon the thc.me, Humanizing 
English: Do Not Fold, Spindle, or Mutilate. Requests for manuscripts 
were also solicited through the Council's national and affiliate publications. 
From the more than 130 papers received, the committee chose 27 manu- 
scripts to be included in this edition. Articles selected range in length 
from approximately two hundred fifty to twenty five hundred Avords; 
they cover many phases of the language arts at all levels* Many of the 
practices described can be adapted for various teaching levels. 

That the theme selected by participants at the Washington, D.Q, 
meeting of the Classroom Practices Committee touched a professional 
nerve can be inferred from the number of manuscripts submitted by 
English teachers at all levels. The previous year the committee had to 
resort to every communication device known to get thirty^-nine manu- 
scripts. Nor is the interest shown in the theme for Practices 1910''1911 
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likely to diminish; student strikes, curriculnr reforms, elective proor:inis, 
and individualization are just a few of the co.uemporarv forces shaphiii all 
educational designs. The pace of change is accelerating, and the price of 
such change is sometimes painful, as the tone of some of the followino 
articles will illustrate. Vet the encouraging fact apparent in our c< ' t : 
reports or .l^sv, pracric- s ' se reiected as well as ■ jse pul.j>.heci 

' ••■'iT' arc .:; niiig, and we are helping students to dis- 

co\ --r rhe ecstasies of the language in mvriad contexts. 

The cochairmen wish to thank those who have helped the conimittec 
to prepare this publication. I'hey arc especialiv grateful to Allen Bjrgcr, 
Morris Landiss, and Lucile IJndberg, who with them rear^ and evahnucd 
all ma!iuscripts considered. 

F.dward R. I'anran 
Co chili r7//c/? 
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Outputs: An Introduction 

Outputs arc one measure systems analysts use to cheek the w orrh of 
inputs and treatments for a given system. Education is described as a 
system and one of its inputs is English. When English is inputted (systems 
analysts use the verb without hesitation) throughout school i.ystems, its 
treatment is affected by teachers, textbooks, films, tapes, curricular guides, 
and rules. This treatment is then administered to students who become 
the outputs of the system and, in one sense, a measure of the system's 
effectiveness. English as it is taught in some schools today is perilously 
close TO a dehumanized mass production system where outputs arc judged 
almost cxclusivel>- by standardi/.ed tests. Results of such standardization 
arc a major concern to some of our English-teaching colleagues. James 
AIofTetr, for example, scores the testing process by pointing out that: 

It [scandardi/-cd testing] is packaged into materials and nested down 
in the souls of administrators. It evaluates currieulunis and therefore 
dictates currieulunis. . . . All this lias taken place hupha/.ardly so far 
in English, bur now that behaviorists have teamed up with Pentagon 
cost accountants imported from I-'ord and G.M, we're about to take 
the guesswork our of accountability. . . . But one thing wc can say: 
the educational budget is well aecoiinred for even if the education is of 
no account . . 

Aloffett's reference to "behaviorists" reminds us that "behavioral objec- 
tives" arc increasingly required as a major foundation for curricular de- 
signs in English. j 

Opposed to such relatively closed learning systems arc students whose 
life .style requires more freedom, and these students, according to Bill 
Waui^h, Associated Press education writer, arc seething at the system's 
injustices, real or imagined. \\^aiigh writes: 



ijjuncs AIoJTetr, "Coming on Center," EJiglish Jour/ml, 59 (April 1970), 533. 
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Anicncsr.s high schools-froni the ghcrrocs to thcj siil)urhs-rodav iirc 
like boiling cauldrons. . . . Students from New \urU to Cahforni;, sav 
their schools operate in prisonlike arniosphere-arnieJ guards, fenced 
school yards-, and in one CJaliforni:, school, l<»ck-ed classroom d(,ors. 
Other complaints range from racism to censored newspaiK-rs, unin- 
spired teachers to unrealistic re^^ularions and refusal of school adminis- 
trators and parents co lisrcn vu student demands for an ethication Hiar 
relates to the world they must live in.- 

A\':uigh's observations are nor new to ninnv of iis; sonic of us fed that 
crncking down on these kids would cure the problem, but \\ au<vh dis- 
nurces: ^ 



I here is no evidence tiiat rougher rules, stricter liiscipline, or cailinir 
the police cools the simation. It only serves to increase the tension. You 
are not going to scare kids into subniission. Thev have neither respect 
nor fear of the police.-' ' 

AVaugh's observation al)out respect and fear in our students is eciiocd 
by another of our colleagues, Florence J.cwis, who predicts a c'Jsnial 
future for the cI:is.srooni English teiiclAcr: 

In any case, the kids want to talk; they don't want to write. Thc\' want 
to talk and to talk about feelings. Thev debate endlcssh-, and" to no 
avail because there doesn't Iiavc to be "avail" w here thev conic from, 
rhcir feelings are as good as yours on any day of the week. The-, saw 
It all on TV. They will dispute any authority. Anywav, there "is no 
authonty, because adults and even God have demonstrated that no one 
has the right to leadership. Love is leadership and feclintrs are. The\' 
will take on God, so what's a teacher? ■* 

Airs. Lewis describes how youth distort language and lie to embar- 
rass what they call the establishment; she concludes witii a vision of her- 
self in the future, living in a world dedicated to speed, feelics, and acid 
witii .Marshal McLuhan as world prophet and Tim Lcary as his hnrh 
priest, Avhile bearded ten-year olds chase her down the street wkh punk, 
flute and incense admonishing her to "Feel, lady, feel."-'' 

Hyperbole aside, Le^yis and others raise serious questions about the 



-William Waugh, "High Schools Acro.ss Nation Boiling Like Cauldrons," Centre 
l)Mly Times (Srarc Collctrc, Pa.) April 29 1970, n y 
i^VVaugh, p. 9, ^ 

-ipiorcncc Lewis, "Aural-Schniaural, I'm a Hypo-T\ iio,'' Phi Delta KaliUan, 51 
(April 1970), 429. ' ' ' ' i di 

s Lewis, p, 429. 
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fururc of Englisli progmius iti rlic decade nlu-nd. Some of our colkMtrucs 
ni;iinr;iiii rliar \\c nrc witnesses ro rlie rwilighr of our discipline; others 
feel thnr the disciphne will survive under :\ broader rubric, perhaps that 
of coninuM^icntions. Still oth.crs feel that the United Kingdom might pro- 
vide us with ii model for survival because it has met and conquered a 
rclevancv crisis. Vet the outstanding ditTerencc between American and 
United kingd<ir.i l aiglish programs/according to the Retrospect section 
of the Squire ai.d Applebce study, Tciichinir Ez/glish in the Vmicd Kijiii;- 
iio7.t/, is [England's decrnplvasis or "cognitive learning." Cetails of this 
"deemphasis" arc pix'otal to the 1970-1971 theme of l'nu-/ircs and are 
descrii)cd from the viewpoint of a Jiririsii teacher of J'aiglish in the Sc]iiire- 
Applebee report: 

Writing, speaking, interpreting, and reacting arc thus seen as similar 
and central to a process in which the ultimate end is a fuller, more 
sensitive response to life itself. \Miilc engaged in this evolving experi- 
ence of learning how to live and how to respond to living, the child 
will acquire sonie skills, some knowledge, some , perception of form, 
biii: such acquisition is peripheral and incidental to the totality of the 
experience itself. "AA'c dn iiot think that anyone can instruct children 
in how to Vcali/.e' their experiences in words, how to shape them, liinv 
to 'choose' words or to use varied sentence structures before they write 
ilicir compositions. Indeed, even markers should not approach a com- 
position armed with stylistic criteria: they should set out to he as re- 
ceptive as they can, to'hc 'good listeners'!" writes a committee of the 
London Association for the Teaching of If.nglish in arguing against the 
direct teaching of language skills. This is wiiy many British teachers 
sec no need to plan a "curriculum to teach discrete skills, and this, in 
essence, is w h>' so many cannot share the American concern with the 
literarv heritage, gramn'iar, or rh.ct()ric. It is nor that they fail to reeog- 
nix.c that such subject n.atter exi.sts; it is rather that they focus on 
different goals.*' 

We should keep in mind that the Squire and Applcbcc team studied 
only the best groups of students and teachers in forty-two schools in 
the United Kingdom and, for such students, curricular focus on discrete 
skills might be secondary to the development of sensitivity to life. But 
with America's new concern for "accountability," as dcscril)cd by A'lof- 
fctt, to ignore discrete skills in "Htcrar) heritage, grammar, and rhetoric" 
in contemporary English cla.ssrooms M ould be tantamount to inciting a 

' "James R. Squire und R<igcr K. Applcbcc, 'l\'cicbtiig English in the United King- 
dmn: A Comparative Study "(Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1969) pp. 245-246. ' 
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nixpuciV rcvolr. One pnicrical smitcgcni for hridoiny rhc nffccrivc- 
cognirivc doiiKiins in conrcniponiry Anicriciin chissroonis is th:if of 
individiiali/.atioii. 

Indhvidiialhaiioii is nn ick-.ili/.cd concept w hich implies rh;ir each srii- 
tlcnt will woric ar his own pace, select his own curricuiuni, master the 
contents of all subjects studied at a level of 80 percent or bctrer ant^, in 
short, learn what he wants to learn at a time and pace suitable to him. 
Ol)viously, this idealized learning state is rare in toda\ \s Knolish ediica- 
tion proorams. But throughout rlic niateri:il whicli foilows\ the terms 
nidivhiiial, indkUiuiUzation, studciit-sclcctcd coji/c//h\ and the like recur. 
Several articles arc devoted to tech.iiques for adafn^ulvc education, v. hich 
IS defined as "the tailoring of subject matter nresentatitnis to fit the special 
requirements and capabilities of each learner."" Far from the idealized 
concept of individuaHzation, these practices arc a middle oround between 
the United Kingdom's focus on the afTcctivc domaiii and America's focus 
on the discrete skills of English as a discipline. 

bievitably, an "in" concept such as individuaHzation is abused and 
some not-so-promising practices which attempt to humanize Enolish 
L-eacliing arc revealed as canned linear presentations in an authoritarian 
classroom climate. One individual program, for example, used pro- 
grammed text material on a television displav where eacli frame of the 
material could be shown to a large group of students for a short time. 
Students wouid pick the correct option and then the program would 
move on to another frame. This procedure is individual insiruction-the 
antithesis of individualiznd instruction. Such individual instruction assumes 
that learning occurs between two relativelv fixed points in time. When 
such time-bound perspectives dictate the learning climate, static presen- 
ration.s .such as those contained in books, films, video tapes, and lectures 
become tlic basis for organizing learning. 

Another r,oi:-so-promising practice begins at the other extreme where 
students cuch day are permitted to vote about ihc English learning activi- 
ties they will undertake. And what they vote, as Airs. Lewis ha.s pointed 
out, is to talk, not widi any purpose in mind, not with a concern for 
organization, just to vent their feeling::. But, the argument iroes on, this is 
all-right; after all, they arc using English and practicing 'conversational 
.sku V Maybe. It is not-so-promising practices like this tiiat make our 
colleagues wonder what dlsciplhic means as applied to Enirlish. If we have 
a body of content with sonic principles for engaging studci.t>: with rhut 

51 (A^rTl970) ^1\T^' "^'''^ ''"1"^"'''"^' Iiistnicri()ii;il Rc% olnri,,,!," Phi Delta Kappm, 
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content, nnd if \vc ;irc chnrgcd hy local, st..'as ;ind n:uional nuthoritics 
with the resp()nsihilitv Tor eiingnosing ;ind guiding students into more 
cfHcicnt uses of English, then the practice of acceding to student demands 
for what tlie\' define as English is suspect. 

A final not-so-promising practice might he classified as the extrav- 
aganza. This practice requires tliat an English class spend a full semester 
(eighteen weeks) making costumes, learning interpretive dancing, arrang- 
ing guitar selections, learning how to use public address systems and odier 
electronic devices so that a gigantic happening can he presented to the 
whole community during the last week of the semester. Some of these 
activities when organized and articulated with appropriate contents from 
English curricular objectives arc vahiablc as means to an end. Hut the 
extravaganza practice makes the performance an end in itself, and teachers 
who use it seem to fulfill Santayana's definition of a fanatic, that is, one 
who redoubles his efforts after he iias lost sight of liis objectives. 

Fortunatclv, fewer not-so-promising practices arc apparent, as the 
articles which ifollow will reveal. But A\'ith the pressure to provide nu)re 
individualization in our English classrooms it behooves us all to read, 
carefully, Alartin's article which anchors this book. The questions he 
raises about individualization arc realistic and require honest answers not 
only bv English teachers but also by school administrators who are 
intrigued by the notion of individualization without being fully aware of 
its limitations and demands upon the teaching staff. 

Besides jVlartin's article, others in this collection lean to one side or 
another on the issue of humanizing English and the resulting implications 
for today's classrooms. Some of our colleagues call for more structure in 
our teaching, odiers suggest that we reduce structure and increase process, 
but all are concerned about guiding students to that efficiency point where 
confidence and skill in the uses of English make students independent of 
their teachers. 

Such students arc the desirable outputs of English programs in the 
American educational system. But English teachers always aspired to such 
objectives though they were sometimes hampered by the system. AV'e have 
journeyed far since Naomi White's milestone statement of over twenty 
years ago when English outputs were a major concern of her attempts to 
humanize English: 

I have taught in high school for ten years* During that time I have 
given assignments to, among others, a murderer, an evangelist, a 
pugilist, a thief, and an imbecile. 

The murderer was a quiet little hoy who sat on the front seat and 
regarded me with pale blue eyes; the evangelist, easily the most popular 
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hoy ill the school, had the lead in the senior phxv; the putrilisc lounued 
by the geraniums; the thief was a gay-hearted I>()tiiario with a soiitfon 
his lijx-., and the inil)ccilc, a soft-eyed Httle animal seekimr the shadow s. 

The murderer aw aits death in rhc State penireiitiarv-" the c •am^eiisr 
has lain a year now in the village churchyard; the pugilist lost an eve 
in a brawl in Hong Kong; the thief, by standing on tiptoe, can see out 
of the windows of his room from the county y.xil, and die once srentle- 
c\-cd little moron bears his head against the padded wall in the State 
asylum. 

All of these pupils once sat in my room, sat and looked at me 
gravely across worn l)ro\vn desks. I niust have been a <rrear help to 
those students when I taught them the rhynung scheme '()f the I'.li/a- 
bcthan sonnet and how to diagram a complex sentence.^ 

Pciitisyhaii'm State Unhcr^'ity 
University i\n-k\ Vcinisyhaiiia 



Naomi White, "I Tauglit Them All," Whcoiisiii Eiif^lish liulletin, n. d, 
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The Student's Image: A By-Product 

Teach any Aincriciin child rhirty-fivc weeks of the yenr, by precept 
or 1)V' example, that only poems by Englisli iuithors are worthy of study, 
that onlv mathematical formulas originated by Circek mathematicians 
really work, that onlv music composed by German composers is wtu-thy 
of appreciation, and he may finish the year with all As on his report card, 
but Fs in the unmeasured areas like self-esteem, confidence, and optimism. 
One week or one month or one course set aside to tell him that some 
Americans have made outstanding achievements will not change the 
impression he has received. 

As a black teachci in a predominantly black college, I have sought 
for many years to build up rather than to tear down the student's image 
of himself. I know from experience that the many philosophers and poets 
who have paraphrased the idea "What you believe speaks so loud 1 can not 
hear \\hat you sav" arc right. Teaching English composition and courses 
in literature, I have found many ways to accomplish the objectives of my 
courses, which include the personal objectives of my students: to learn 
and build images of worth. Only during the past few years have I been 
able to obtain readers and anthologies including works by black writers. 
Yet I have found many materials in my college library and have tried to 
think of ingenious ways to use them. 

In teaching figures of speech such as the simile, metaphor, and pun, 
I have found rich resources in the work of Eldridge Cleaver, Ralph Elli- 
son, and Langston Hughes. Students never fail to look twice at Cleaver's 
sentence: "Seeing her image slipping away from the weak fingers of his 
mind as soon as she has gone, his mind fights for a token of her on which 
to peg memory,"^ The idea of a poor memory or a fading memory being 
called "weak fingers of the mind" gives them an understanding of how 
fit^ures of speech communicate more effectively and lucidly. Ralph Elli- 



lEldridgc Clcuvcr, So/tl On Ice (New York: .McGmw-riill, 196B), p. 24. 
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son's .similes "lenses a-; thick :us rlic bottom of a coci-cola bottle"- and 
''my body l^lcc glass inside"'* are easily remembered. S.I. Havnk:iN\-.i's well 
nuight principle that tlie word is not the thing is clearly 'illustrated by 
Simple, Langston Hughes's character whose wife, Joyce, likes forei<Tn 
food. Simple says: "A meat ball by any other name is still a meat ball 
just the same." Joyce causes the remark by ordering Bola-Bolas in a 
restaurant in the Philippines. "Bola probably means 'ball' in their lan- 
guage," Simple says.-* Not only do my students learn important facts 
about language, but I think they learn something else, too, somcthintr 
tliat teachers rarely if ever teach or test for: the impact of the information 
on the personality of the learner. They learn that black writers iia.c 
creative ability and language know-how.' 

A teacher may not have the privilege to choose the text book he uses, 
even if he has a definite preference. Every teacher, however, has the 
privilege of making daily quiz/.cs and study' assignments and, sometimes, 
final examinations. It is in the quizzes and special assignments that one 
may pr /ject the works by black men. 

Like most instructors who attempt to teach English. I go about the 
task daily of having students learn to recognize and write an English 
sentence. Frequently I quote scientific research to show that English 
IS not based merely on opinion or subjective value judgments. For example, 
Tvor K. Davies reports interesting research concerning sentences: 

Re:-;carch by G.A. Alillcr iind his associates at Harvard and P.C. 
Wasoivat University College, London, indicates that the time taken to 
respond correctly to a sentence varies dirccdy with the graniniadcal 
structure employed. Affirmative, active and declarative sentences arc 
mo.st readily processed and understood. Make the sentence negative or 
passive and understanding of the message is delayed." 

To let students test this reported research, I might give them three long 
.sentences written by Ernest Hemingway,, James Baldwin, and William 
Faulkner, respectively. Selected sentences, though lengthy, would be 
affirmative, active and declarative, such as the following: 

I. There were mists over the river and clouds on the mountain and the trucks 
splashed mud on the road and the troops were muddy and wet in their capes; 
their rifles were wet and under their capes the two leatlicr cartrid[rc-boxe.s 

-Ralph Ellison, I/irhihlc Man (Now \\n-\v. New Ameriean I.ihnirv, 1952), p. 179. 
•ntllison, p. 217. . ' ' 1 • • 

•«L;ing.scoii Huglics, Siwple'i- Uncle S,vn (New York: Hill & Wang, 1965) n 4 
III (AprH ^1^970^5? "^^^ Imniccliiitc Rglicf Wirli An Algoridini," Psychology Today, 
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(HI ine front of the belts, gniy leather boxes henvy with the packs of ch'ps of 
thin, l<nig 6.5 null, cartridges, bulged forward lindcr the capes so that the 
ii;en, passing on the road, marched as thtuitrh tlicv were six months gone 
with child.*^ ■ h 

2. Dirt was in the walls and the floorboariis, ami triumphed beneath tiic sink 
where roaches spawned; was in the fine ridges of the pots and pans, scoured 
daily, burnt black on the bottom, hanging above the stove; was in the wall 
against which they hung, and revealed itself where the paint had cracked 
and leaned outward in stiff squares and fragments, the paper-thin underside 
webbed with Mack." 

3. He made the _artli first and peopled it with dumb creature.s, and then Me 
created man to be 11 is overseer on the earth and to hold suzerainty over the 
earth and the animals on it in His name, not to hold for himself and his 
descendants inviolable title forever, generation after generation, to the 
oblongs and squares of the earth, but to hold the earth nuitual and intact in 
communal anonymity of brotherhood, and all the fee He asked was pity and 
humility and .sufferance and endurance and the sweat of his face for brcad,'^ 

Many facts, techniques, and undcr.srnndings niav be taught using these 
sentences. The fact that the science .student is "testing" research adds to 
his interest. The fact that a black man wrote one of the .sentences nm\' 
nwkc for another kind of interest. 

.Vly last point concerns the teaching of poems written in dialect, 
particularly in what has been termed black dialect. It was called to my 
attention only recently in a methods class that a lumibcr of prcdominantlv 
black higli schools forbid the teaching of poems written in dialect, pre- 
sumably because there is fear that such teaching will discourage the 
learning of the national language (standard English). My experience and 
my knowledge of psychology lead me to believe that this is an erroneous 
hypothesis. Although r.ot in complete agreement M^ith James Slcdd's 
thesis that when we reject the dialect we reject the child and that standard 
English is the grammar of white supremacy, I do believe that we must 
take the child where wc find him and tliat all people speak a dialect. 
Never seeing a sentence that resembles what the child usually hears can 
be a shocking experience for him. 

I find great value in teaching poems written in dialect. Although 
black and white critics have said that much of Paul Laurence Dunbar's 
dialect is phony or unrealistic, there arc poems written in dialect that arc 
very realistic. Reading such poems, the student sees and hears something 



"Ernest Hemingway, A rcire^veU To Anns (New York- Scril)ncr's 1929) p 4 
TJaincs Baldwin, Go Tell It On the Mountain (New York: Grossct & DiirUnn' 
I'ytj), p. 21. ' ' 

8 William Faulkner, Three Famous Short Novels: Si)oited Horses/ Old Man I The 
Bear (New York: Random House, 1942), p. 247. 
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fiiniilinr; more iiuportanrly, he begins ro rccogiii/.c rlic iiij)creiicc hcrwccn 
the cli;ilccr unci rhc snincinrd form. I l)clicvc there is no herrer \\ \w ro sh(t\v 
horli respect for nnd recognition of dinlecrs, tttgetlier w ith die contnisr 
between them ;ind standnrd Enolisli. 

For example, my students rend silently and aloud Dunbar's delirrhrful 
poem " i'lic Party" which begins: 

Dcy Iiad a grcad big pality down to Tom's de othah niirht 

Was I dah? Y'ou bet, J nevah i i m\ life see sich a sight; 

All de folks f om fou' plantations was invited, an' dc\- come, 

Dcy come troopin' thick cz chillun when dey hyeahs a fife an' drum," 

After the long poem has been read, always to the delight of students, I 
divide tfic class into groups and have each group rewrite the poem using 
standard granunar. Frequently they see that they, too, pronounce a word 
differently from what its spelling or the dictionar\- seem to require. Alanv 
southerners of all races say "jes" instead of "just." Alanv Americans use 
"fuh" for "for." Similarly, some Bostonians pronounce "parry" as thouoh 
it were spelled "pahty." 

Next, to reverse the procedure, I present anotlicr poem the snnie 
author not written in dialect nnd have the students rewrite it' in th^ilect. 
Dunbnr's ''Conipcnsnrion" lends itself well to such trnnslntion: 

IJecausc 1 had loved so deeply 

Because I had loved so lontj, 
God in his great compassion 

Gave mc the gift of song. 

Because I have loved so vainly, 

And sung with sucli faltering breath, 

The .Master in infinite mcrcv 
Offers the boon of Death. ^" 

The very fact that the mood of this latter poem is different from the mood 
of the other gets across the idea that formal Fnglish is more appi'opriate 
for some purposes. 

Students learn many other things while thcv are learning what we 

'J James A. Emanuel and Theodore L. Gioss, cds.. Dark Sy/Nphonv (New Y{)rk' 
Free Press, 1968), p. 3K. 

10 Benjamin Bniwlcy, The Negro in IJtvnitnrc and Art (Ciiiiibridgc, Alnssnchii- 
sctts: AAIS Press, 1917), p. 40. 
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hiivc listed as course objectives. I believe that the other things clicv learn 
can be and niav be the most important, the longest remembered. Certainly 
l^nglish teachers are paid to teach communication skills. At the same time, 
thcv can build .jonfidencc and hcalrliy self-images by carefully selecting 
tlie patterns of literature they use. 

Lamest on V diversity 
LiTfii!;ston^ Oklabonia 



Fun in Films 

"Tragic flaw/' '*recognidon scene/' ''revcr^nh" These terms and 
similar ones are used meaningfully by our students, who as sophomores 
study a unit on classic;>K Elizabethan, and modern rrac^edx' and as seniors 
a unit on revenge trap: iy. When questioned about concepts of comedy, 
however, students have demon^^^rated little oerception. Thus, for a year 
T had been considering that our curriculum might include materials on 
humor and comedy. Then came a siunmcr NDEA institute and Sister 
Bedc Sullivan's course in film study. Siic gave me the answer to my 
pi-oblem: a three-week unit presenting aspects of comedy through film 
comedy shorts. 

The opportunity for teacliing my film comedv unit appeared when 
our department participated in an English elective program with sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors rc^ristcrcd together in tliirtcen-day courses 
which they themselves had cho,sjn. A film-study class, offered five periods 
during the day, was one of these elective courses. 

Emphasis on grades in the nlm-study class was minimized, with only 
one project required. Students h.::d wide choice of projects: keeping jour- 
naJs^ of their evaluations of the films in the unit, reading on history of 
film comedy or on comic star makintj story boards or collao-es witli 
humorous themes, preparing bulletin board displays or models of comic 
stars or comic techniques. A number of students sbot their own short 
comedy films. Severn! who had in earlier English classes rarely prepared 
assigned written compositions readily drew sketches of their favorite film 
comedians. 

Course content included wide variety from ukramodcrn shorts like 
'Time Piece" and ''Hypothest 13cta'' ro tharlie Chaplin's ''Gold Rush'' 
and Alack Sennett's Keystone Kops. Students were quick to perceive 
sharp contrast between modern tiln comedy and earl\ film comedy, with 
its traditional slapstick . "Fun Fa^Eor\'" served as an :f cctive summary of 
early film tcchniaih^- ahwo it co> ^:rs highlights "rom Alack Sennett's 
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studio with the Keystone Kops, the Bnthinj Beauties, nnd individual stars 
such as Chaplin, Mnrie Dressier, Mabel Nonnnnd, Harry I-nn^nlon, Ben 
Turpin, and others. The chase, pic throwing, and fall-apart ^'rin li/./.ies" 
{TAVC students nn overview of the slapstick characterizing early film 
comedies. On the other liaiul, students iVitc.l today's emphasis on bitter 
humor in "'!\vo .Men and a AVardrobe" and sensed the stress on the pres- 
sures of contemporary society with its technology, as portrayed in " I uuc 
Piece" and "Hypothese Beta." 

After viewing "Pigs," students recognized a basic clement of comedy, 
the application of animal traits to human beings. A day in the life of a pig 
parallels a day in the life of a man. The humorous appeal of all animal 
corned)- depends primarily on the picturing of human characteristics in 
animals. Later in the unit "students saw further application of this princi- 
ple in the filmed version of lonesco's "Rhinoceros" where people, having 
lost tlicir individuality, become members of the rhinoceros herd. 

Laurel and Hardy films offer unlimited opportunity for discussion of 
comic techniques. Students mastered the concept of juxtaposition as a 
comic device when they saw the round-faced, overpowering bully Oliver 
Hardy with his thin-faced, timid companion, Stan Laurel. Another tech- 
nicjue, defiance of natural laws, is illustrated when Laurel carries a very 
long wooden plank, one end of it resting on his shoulder while the plank 
stretches out interminably, or when Hardy balances his weight on a 
miniature paint bucket. The use of extended time for comic effects appears 
in "The Finishing Touch" when a nurse punches Laurel in the stomach; 
Laurel pauses, picks up his hat, puts it back on his head, then cries like 
a baby. Later when bricks are hurled at the bowler hats of Laurel and 
Hardy, the hats drop off their heads some time after impact. 

Repetition as a comic device is seen in the word "Help" being spoken 
at intervals throughout "Time Piece" and in "Two Men and a Wardrobe" 
when the men repeatedly set down the wardrobe and then again pick it 
up to carry it on to the next encounter with man's inhumanity. 

Students already ' familiar with irony from their earlier study of 
tragedy showed pride in finding a similar use of irony in comedy in the 
film version of James Thurber's "The Unicorn in the Garden," when the 
wife rather than the berated husband is taken away to the "booby hatch," 
or in "The Pharmacist" when W.C. Fields after forbidding his daughter 
to see her boyfriend again rewards him for catching a robber in the drug- 
store. Irony is evident also in the French film "The Chicken" when a 
chicken thought to be a hen turns out to be a rooster. 

A further characteristic of comedy, the happy ending, is illustrated 
in both early and modern film shorts. Charlie Chaplin's "Gold Rush," the 
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unanimous choice of critics from forty countries as tlic greatest all-time 
film comedy, ends merrily Avhen Clinrlic's gold-mining companion, Mack 
Swain, finds liis lost mine. "Golden Fish," winner of the Cannes Film 
Festival Award in 1959, nlso iias a happy ending when die villainous alley 
cat returns a small bo\-s rrold fish to his bowl. 

''Golden Fisli," fii Hied without narration, also provides opportunity 
for a discussion of the uses of pantomime, as does Robert Benchley's 
''Night at tiic Movies," wlien ]kMichlcy imitates the difHcuIrics of finding 
a scat in a dark movie theater. 

Comedy thrives on incongruities, and film comedy shorts abound in 
rliem: Ciiarlic Chaplin's bowler liac and over-sized shoes. Buster Keaton's 
dead-pan expression in catastrophe, W.C. Fields's mad chases in situations 
that demand caution, and Robert Benchkn-'s findini? himself on stage in a 
chorus line. 

Farther techniques of parody, exaggeration, and the distorted use of 
language arc clarified through audio-Visual screen images. The sound 
track of "Calypso Singer" is a parody of I-Iarr\' Belafonte's "Day-O." 
Exaggeration is apparent in Buster Keaton's "She's Oil Mine" when the 
heroine escapes the villain by hiding in a huge pipe and when the plumber 
says as he reads the first page ofV/r;w -I'Sifh the Ml/ni, "I thoutrht I'd 
finish this book before he interrupted mc." The use of languatrc afone to 
provide humor appears in "Jail Keys A lade. Merc." To Dave" jJrubeck's 
piano accompaniment, actual photographs of billboards and signs flash on 
the .screen, signs and slogans containing mixed metapho.rs and amusinir 
contradictions. 

By the final days of the unit students were voluntariK^ searching for 
and identifying illustrations of comic techniques; they had unknowingly 
mastered many of the concepts that underlie all humor. jMy objective, to 
teach some familiarity with comedy, liad been realized, but perhaps even 
more .satisfying to mc \verc the interest, xnotivation, and pleasure observed 
among my student.s. Alany asked if they could repeat the course second 
.semester. Furthermore, die librarian reported a flood of requests for the 
essays of James Thurbcr and Robert Bcnchlev, and the one available copy 
of Edwin A. Abbott's short novel, I'lattand, upon which the film is based, 
passed through many hands. Perhaps, however, the following note clipped 
to the paper of a boy who is a fifie gymnast but an indiflPerent scholar was 
die most convincing proof of all diat our fun in film unit ^va^- worthwhile. 

I enjoyed die 13 da>' .session of film study very much. I aiu presendy 
reading about Chaplin and plan on furthering iny exploration through 
reading books. I have only completed 2 books in 'my life and now I am 
willingly reading for pleasure, 
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C/M\ aiiv EtiitHsIi readier nsl< for ;i more i>r;irifvinn- resriiiiDniul to the 
success of her teaching? 

lAiicoln Southeast Hifih School 
Lincoln^ Nc/misLi 

Books Helpful in Preparation of the Unit 
Agce, James, Oji FHvl New York: Cirossct & Dunlap, 1967» 
Feyen, Sharon, ed* Screen Experience: An Approach to I-ilnh Dayron, Oliio: 

George A. Pflauni, 1969- 
Halliwell, Leslie. The Vilni^ocrs' Companion, New York: Hilt & Wang, 1967, 
Kerr, Walter. Traii;cdy and Comedy, New York: Simon it Schusrcr, 1967, 
Knight, Arthur, The iJvcliest Art, New York: AkMUor, 1957* 
Lahue, K. World of Laughter: The AIoti(Mi Pieture Comedy Sliorc, Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966, 

and Terry Brewer. Kops and Custards: The Legend of Kc)'stonc 

Films. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, I96S. 
Alallery, David, 77.71' School and the Art of Motion Pictures, Boston: National 

Association of Independent Schools, 1964. 
Robinson, David, Clreat Funnies. New York: Dutton, 1969, 

. a lister Keaton, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1969. 

Schilling, Bernard N, The Comic Spirit. Detroit: W^u'ne University l^ress, 
1965. 

Sheridan, Marion C, ct al. The Aiotion Picture and the Teachin^i, of English. 

New York: Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts for NCTE, 1965, 
Syphcr, Wylie, cd. Co'nicdy. Garden City: Anchor, 1956, 

Taylor, Robert Lewis, W, C, Fields: His Follies and Fortunes, New York: 
New American Librarv, 1967, 

Fihfjs Used in the Unit 
"Calypso Singer," Contcmporarv 
"The Chicken," Mass Media 
"The Finishing Touch," Audio Film Center 
"Flatland," Contemporary 
"Fun Factory," Sterling Educational Films 
"Gold Rush," Swank 
"Golden Fish," Mass Media 
"Hurry, Hurry," ROA 
"Hypothesc Beta," McGraw-Hill 
"Jail Keys Made Here," Contemporary 
"Night at the Movies," Swank 
"The Pharmacist," Audio Film Center 
"Pigs," Churchill Films 
"Rhinoceros," Mass Media 
"She's Oil Mine," ROA 
"Time Piece " Mass iVIedia 
"Two Men and a Wardrobe," Mass Media 
"The Unicorn in the Garden," Brandon 
"The Violinist," Brandon 
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The Tape Essay: Resource for English 

Tlic process of dchunianiznrion, the creation of a uniform product, 
is frequently tlie end of freshman composition courses. The prohJcni 
confronting the tcaclicr in freshman English is that of training the student 
to express his individual and critical opinions in acceptable pn)sc, hut 
attention to form all too frequently outweighs attention to interest or 
individuality. 

A sop to individuality is often the teacher's use of a rhetoric l)ook 
containing "relevant" essays geared to interest the student and deal with 
his problems. Today's student, however, can easilv be dduiniani/xd b\' 
this very effort to interest him. Instructors in freshman English appear to 
have overlooked the fact that relevance is also relative; unless the relevant 
topic can he made relative to a particular student, he will be left feclintr 
that his views, his experience, his ideas arc unimportant. 

One way to narrow, if not conipletely to bridge, the relevancy- 
relativity gap is to construct "tape essays" which gear any issue to a 
particular city, a particular university, nnd a particular group of students. 
A Mayor cannot speak to every section of freshman English, but he can 
usually give up ten minutes to answer questions to which he has prcviouslv 
been asked to prepare brief answers, if the instructor takes the tape re- 
corder to his office; a student who will not tell a class about a "bad trip" 
may well be willing to describe it on tape if his name is not used; the stu- 
dent who is prejudiced may be willing to air his views briefly on tape; the 
student who feels that persons are prejudiced against him may also be more 
willing to speak on tape, with the proviso of anonymity. • 

A tape essay is not merely an interview or a recorded lecture; it is a 
carefully planned program which includes speeches, songs, essays, poems, 
and whatever else is germane to the topic. These items arc introduced and 
conjoined by spoken continuity provided on the tape by the instructor. 
The instructor can also explain any selection or comment he finds abstruse. 

In making tape essays, I have found that a variety of voices holds 
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:Ktcnti()i\ although hiuiiig tlic cuntiniiicx' consistcMuU' provided h\' the 
voice of the instructor iippe;irs to ;ippe:i! to the students l>otIi as n familiiir 
voice nnd as an aid to understanding the divisions and progression of the 
tape, The most satisfactory combination of items has been tliat which 
w^as the most varied. A program of several two- or three-minute inter- 
view's; two or three poems, student-written if possible; one sh<)rt cssa\*; 
and songs taped from records currentl\' popular on the universit\' campus 
has worked extremely well in providing actenti«)n-getting changes of pace, 
especially after a brief introductor\* definition and analvsis of the issue to 
be illustrated b\' the tape essaw 

It miglit be argued that using tape essays again dehumani/.es the stu- 
dent by making him a passive recipient of information, albeit information 
a]id experience with which he is familiar l^Iiis criticism would indeed 
be true if the tape essay were used as an end in itself. The tape essa\', 
however, functioi^s as a starting pt)int througl^ wliich the student mav 
begin to recogni/e the value of the situation as he relates to it. 

I have found that the use of the tape essay in freshman composition 
courses has four distinct advantages in beginning a process of luimaniza- 
tion. 

1. ^Phe student is no lonijer readin<r or listenini>' to the words of cit\' 

^ 

officials, college administrators, students, etc., who arc gcoGfrapli- 
ically or situationally removed from hini; he cannot slouirli otT 
the issue as not appK'ing to Ins situation. 

2. l^hc tape essay, w^licn ccnstructed to last for the entire class 
period, docs not force tl^c s'Mdent to rake an immediate stand in 
class discussion but provides excellent stimulus for writing' his 
reactions and for considered reactions at the next class mcetinsj. 

3. vSince the wcli-constructed tape essay presents several viewpoints 
and embodies several contentions al)our an\' issue, the student has 
enough materia! to work with in organizing his tliouijlus for 
W' riti ng or discussion. 

4. The continuit)^ of the fragile rapport between teacher and class 
is preserved by not importing experts but b\- having the tape 
presented by the instructor. 

That students have responded we!! is evident by overall improvement 
of thcnight and form in their themes and class discussions. Tlie\^ have, 
with very few exceptions, spent more rhne f)rgani'/ing themes and rebuttals 
or comparisons to tape essays. They have consistenth' provided better 
substantiation for their points, and hav^ become more willing to listen to 
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(itlicrs iind to draw from their own personal experiences iis evidence for 
their contentions. 

The tape essay is not about to replace ihe instructor in the classroom. 
The questions and discussions which have arisen as a result of the essays 
have demonstrated a considerable lack of understanding of issues and 
information about which students arc generally thought to be well in- 
formed. When the issue is presented on their home territory, the\'' are no 
longer able to assume that if rhcy were in New York or Chicago they 
would i^nderstauG, but since they are not, they need not understand. The 
essays nave opened avenues for -discussion which were not being opened 
by relevant but not relative material. They have allowed for discussions 
of rhetoric and principles of speaking, writing and arguing which are 
extremely difficult to illustrate by usinsr a standard te.xt.^Thcy have also, 
happily enough, increased a\\'arencss of the necessity for cogency and 
precision in diction and exposition. 

It has taken, on the average, about six hours to make a fifty-minute 
tape essay. This estimate includes the time spent writing to and interview- 
ing public officials, police officers, drug addicts, students, active members 
of civic and professional groups, and college administrators, as well as time 
spent in preparing the continuity and the actual taping. I have found suffi- 
cient improvement in student writing and discussion to consider the time 
well spent. 

The ease of taping with portable cassette recorders, and an offer to 
allow the person being recorded to hear the entire tape before its use, has 
made it relatively easy to gain interviews and help. Students themselves 
have frequently taken the recorder to interview a student unknown to me. 

I do not suggest that the tape essay is the answer to the problem of 
dehumanization. I do suggest, however, that it can be used as an effective 
tool in the process. The very fact that the trouble has been taken is indica- 
tive to students that a teacher cares more about him than his tuition. 

Old Dofninion University 
Norf oik, Virginia 
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From Collages to Poetry 

The innovative Eiiglisli tcnchcr is constiintly in search of new tools to 
reach that iinmotivntcd srudcnt. I w as searching for just such a means 
when I observed sonic collages done by our art department. Qnc specific 
collage captured my attention. The hriUiant hues and colors which at first 
appeared as a massive blur blended to focus on a central theme. Slogans 
and related words were superimposed upon fragments of pictures of 
Buicks, Fords, Volkswagens, and hot rods. As I observed the intermingling 
of the visual imagery with the verbal, the thought occurred to me, Wliat 
interests the average human being? Himself! Since literature motivates 
the individual toward self discovery by integrating all aspects of life, I 
decided to utilize the versatility of this medium by assigning my seniors a 
collage entitled "I Am." Perhaps this would encourage them to ask them- 
selves, "Who am I? Where am I going? Where did I come from?" 

When the assignment was made, the usual questions of size, types of 
pictures, and permission for this or that were asked. Explaining that this 
was not to be my creation but theirs took more ingenuity than any other 
aspect of this unit. This particular class needed the suggestion that a male 
including a picture of a female would not be indicating femininity, but 
rather that every man needs a woman to complete his world. Any image 
could be placed on this collage that literally or symbolically represented 
a part of their lives. The student placed his name on the back of the col- 
lage to keep observers from prejudice. 

Excitement ran high the day the collages were turned in. Ever)'one 
was curious about who was Avho. Placing the collages on the bulletin 
boards, on the wall, and along the blackboard kept the students (and the 
teacher) from discovering the author. Each student moved around the 
room trying to decipher why this picture or that word appeared on the 
collage and what student in this classroom would ever consider that a part 
of his makeup. After notes and questions had been jotted down, we dis- 
cussed each collage. It is not easy to admit you arc human, but I wanted 
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r<) discox'cr aloiio- with in\ stuilcnrs who representee! himself in /his 
manner. VUc onK' wav to do this wiis for me not to peek eitlier. We tlis- 
cussed ;i pnrticiilnr coHiige winch iiiui a briijlit yellow circle, similar to 
the sun, for n center. Perlmps this represeiued a part of the stndent w hich 
is cnergx' not vet discovered. One student said tliat perhaps it could sulj'- 
ijcst the eternal life force within the indix'idual. Another suu^ested that it 
miirht be love for all mankind, since the geometric form of the circle 
which has no beginning or end could be representative of the eternal 
nature of love as a concept ^\ili!e tlie sun imagei'x* might represent the 
burning force of I{)vc, \\ c discussed the indix'idual experience of lo\'e. 
Could love be annihilated, or could ir be diverted into another channel b\' 
finding a ditTerent receiver? 'I liere were two possible aspects of ''burn- 
ing'' s\'mboli/xd l>v the sun imagery; tiierefore, wo contrasted the bcjic- 
ficial attribute with the destructive attribute. W'e realized the artist ma\' 
not have consciouh' placed the sx'mbol there, for all of these reasons, but 
wc were applying to our collages T.S. Rliot's statement al)<)Ut poctrv: 
''What a poem | collage | means is as much wiiat it means to others as 
what it means to the author/' 'liic interpretatu)ns, with the variet\' of 
responses, in several instances gave the artist more insight into himself, 
'IMiis introspection was, after all, the objective. 

Another creator rcpresetited himself w ith a l)riek wall and some floor 
tile, along with some brighter images. SurprisingK' enough, the students 
had little difHcultv idcntif\ iniT the bow Me had been walked on in sev eral 
love affairs and therefore shut part of himself awa\' from cxerxone, in- 
cluding himself. This particular creator seemed relieved to express his 
inner thoughts so that he was rccogni/ed. He quickU' acknowledged his 
creation with a shv grin and, ''Yep! That's me!'' Mc has been more re- 
sponsive since then, not only in class but also to his classmates outside the 
classroom. 

Considering this as a prcwriting assignment, wc decided to see \\'hat 
wc could do with this art form. Each took his collage and wrote a 
minimum of ten sentences in a column,, each sentence beginning with *'I 
am/* Moving around the classroom, I noticed that several of the lists 
would make excellent poems. After a suggestion that the "I am\s'' be 
marked out, the students rearranged the lists until there was cither a pyra- 
mid style with the summary at the end or an inverted pyramid style with 
the most important thought first. Then it was time for the announcement: 
"You have just created the first draft of a poem,'' Looks of asronismcnt 
and exclamations of surprise filled the room. They could not believe 
writing poetry could be this easy. 

No, wc did not discover a Robert Frost or an c.c. cummings, but wc 
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en.oc, s,^ Nof.ody mulcrsnuuis n,c." As a cl.ssni.rc sccncj nxvcd nr 
the authors ,ns.-Iir or surp.-isccl ,t t!iis side of . peer that the chserver 

I he second l):irrKT broken ^^•:ls a fenr of ^vv\nn^ poetrs' 

I hese rcuigh drafts of their poems u ere duplicated so the .n-oup 

•issist xMth the leu ork.ng of the original lists. It became questional)le in 
son.c instances whether the original or thcrcu orking had cicare; imager" 



On fire wirii desire, 

A coiinisseur of the dark ;iih1 

ravishing, 
Tired, down and out. 
An escapist. 



An escapist is a connisseur of 

the ravishing daric; 
Now, on fire u irh desire; 
Then, tired, down and out. 



Old fashioned, 

Young, 

Gay, 

Emotional, 
Little girlisli, 
I-'eminnie, 
Loving, 

Religious, 

I am in love with life. 

Wc did Icarn to use cconoruN- 
arrangements. 



I may l)e old fashioned, 
But Tni young and t^a\- 
And little girlish 
hi a feminine wav. 

Tender and giving, 
In love with life, 
I hope to make 
A loving wife. 



of language and to use more poiiriiant 



Popular athlete 
Under 21 

Watchful.^ 

A hushand? 
1 like girls* shape] v legs! 
Hot cars turn me on. 
A member of I^odge Scat Pack 

^^^P* ^, Bccpl 

I ni gone* 
Believe in love and peace, 
I don't w^anr wild things to cease. 

A happy man, 

A lover of dancing, 

A music lover, 

A learning man, 

A peaceful but curious man. 



I believe in love and peace. 

But I don't want wild things to cease. 

Hot cars turn nic on; 

I'm a meml)cr of Dodge Scat Pack 

^^^P- Beep! 
Pni gone. 



Happy lover of 

Dances, music, learning. 
I am peaceful, curious. 
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Some of the stiulcnrs \\ crc jnorc soul scnrchiiifr than others. 



I am inhibited to degrees, 
I'^illcd with mixed emotions, 
Unliappy at times, full of life, 
Lonely and popular. 
1 am one and the same. 
I am unique; 
I am ME! 



inliibiuti, lillcd wirli emotions, 
Unliappy at times. 
Though full of life. 
Lonely yet popular, 
I am uniquely Ml 



As 1 watclicd the interaction of these imiiginarions, I l)ccamc awnrc 
of how negligent 1 had l)cen in the classroom by not utilizing the visual 
imagery that the mass media have infused in every phase of our com- 
munication system. Onlv tlirough the freeing of this imagination can we 
lead tlic student to the humanncss that wc scclc in our contemporary 
world. 

Evangel College 
Sl)rhi^[ieldy Alhsonri 
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Gordon Sliwinski 

One day Gordon Sliwinski silently walked out of the classroom, into 
the hnll, and slowly proceeded to smash the tightly-screwed coat hooks 
off the \vall, one by one, until his bare fist was bloody. 

Gordon was sort of a quiet bov. In our school we were seated accord- 
ing to the marks we made on our last report card. Gordon sat in the last 
seat in the last row next to the rar ' ^rnr. 

The seats we sat in were boi o the floor, Gordon could see the 
back of cverybod} \s head. Those wuo sat in the front seat of each row 
could examine the cracks on the blackboard. 

Once in a while Gordon would raise his hand and wave his arm, but 
the teachers always called on somebody else. Sometimes 1 wondered if 
tliey couldn't remember his name, or if they couldn't sec him in the back 
of the room, or if perhaps they just didn't know he was there. 

One day, though, in English class in seventh grade we were **Icarning" 
poetry. The whole class had to memorize "Trees''— we had to know the 
jargon and even the punctuation marks as Joyce Kilmer or his printer 
recorded them. 

We were startled when the teacher called Gordon to go to the black- 
board and write the first two lines. He made the long walk from the back 
of the room and slowly wrote those indelible lines, misspelling the word 
poem. 

What's that you spelled?" 
'Toem," said Gordon, a little sheepishly. 

'*That is not poevil That is peouu PEom you've got there. The \vord 
is poem. POcm, Write it correctly!" 
Gordon wrote it correctly. 

That happened in scvcntli grade,. Toward tlic end of eighth grade 
Gordon learned that he would not be going on to high school with his 
frimds. He bad failed.^t was then that he made hi : attack on the symbolic 

h coles. 
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That was twcnry \-cars ago m a school in a good section of a cir\- in 
upstate New York. 

Classroom practices have changed in twenty \ears. 'l"hc\- arc not 
tjiiitc so dehumani/ing. 

Instead of seating children by tiicir report card marks wc group tlu-m 
hy their abilits'. 

Instead of (uerlooking individual differences we merely speak about 
them as we go about using uniform books and giving uniform exams and 
asking the same uniform low level questions of all in the classroom. 

Wc talk about die need to have an audience for oral communication 
and then, when reading a play, a\c have those without parts sit with their 
books open, reading along— even though we know from observation and 
thirty years of researcli what the good readers and the poor readers are 
really doing. 

Wc talk about the need for clcarK' defined objectives and purposes 
and then, without paying any heed w hatsoever to presenting clear or 
meaningful objectives, we assign students to read pages 80 to 100 for 
lK)mework. 

Wc chatter about tailoring the curriculum to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the children. I?ur, in actuality, except for a few token nods in 
their direction, what we do reveals that wc are really more concerned 
aljout our own interests. For it is the rare school or system that invites 
students to participate in the selection of the books they will use as 
consumers. 

And we simply ignore the yawning gap that exists between the maga- 
zines boys and girls like to read and die magazines purchased for school 
libraries. 

The curriculum has become more masculine now; increased attention 
is given to little boys. 

But we are quite selective in the giants that wc let boys and girls meet 
—and while we are now agreed that all children should be familiar widi 
black writers and heroes, wc are not yet prepared to accord similar respect 
to Mexican writers or Indian heroes or to the giants of all minoritv groups. 

Today diere arc more teachers who, with classroom lights low, in- 
cense burning, children seated in a circle, make a happening out of read- 
ing poetry. 

But there arc still many who arc not concerned about creating an 
atmosphere conducive to learning poetry or anything else. In their 
arniospherc-poliuted cla.ssrooms the children no longer sit in chairs bolted 
to the floor, but their thoughts arc bolted down as they still sit quietly in 
rows, one behind the other, un-reading unmeaningful poems, 
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XoNv SVC h.vc decided rhat perhaps the one-n.o.n schoolh.u.sc xvasn'r 
•s.. Uui after all and have ungraded .sch.,<,ls and srudenr-twtors and n , 
professionals. ' ' 

, '"1 " ■""">■ '•■'''"'-"■■^ '•"sii^h cias.s- 

"..m . nd schools dm-,„g the pn.st ru cnu- ^•c:„■s. Some of these have hcci, 
hv-s,cnl. bchoo s h;,vc knocked do« „ « ails, set up ,„oduh,r schedulin.r 
hterallv nmdc the hhmrv the heart of the huMinJ. let so.ne wnlls 
Ii:.ps the most viral nnd inipedhiff, renwin smndhig 

One of the n,<,rc subtle physical chnnges, th.iusfh, relates t., the to-.t 
l>o<,l« that used to protr.,de fro.n the unlls into th? corridors I-ll rc 
gone m most scllools What this M,enns is that all the Gordon Sliwinski 
must hnd-n„d arc findu,g_other n ays of releasing their pent-up f t r 

The Unherxity of Alhcrta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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Individualized Response to the Short Story 

Study of fiction hns traditionally comprised reading the literary w ork, 
discussing in class its various aspects, sucii as plot, character, theme, setting, 
imagery, and symholisni, and then— if tlie teacher feels a writing assign- 
ment is necessary— choosing one of these elements and toiiintr over a paper 
on somthing inspiring like "The Use of the Color Green in Lord of the 
FUesy The value of this approach for some students cannot be questioned, 
if for no more reason than that they w ill have to do it in college (though 
this has never really liccn cxplaineti to my satisfaction). 

But for a large number of our students, I venture to say a majorit\% 
there is not always a need for them all to read the same work and discuss 
it together or to write the types of scholarly papers wc require of the 
college-bound. 

I have had great success in a two- or three-week unit on short stories 
by making available to students a large number of stories to choose from 
and a long list of possible things to do with the stories. It is easy to supple- 
ment a basic anthology~I particularly like Boynton and Mack-'s hitro- 
diwtion to the Short Story (Hayden)-with inexpensive paperback col- 
lections such as Ten Top Storws.'Tnveiity Gnwd Short Stories, Ten Mod- 
ern American Short Stories (all Bajiram), or Poi7it of Departure (Dell) 
which cost only from fifty to sixty cents. From this wide range of 
possibilities, students can be asked to read at least ten stories-or five or 
thirty, depending on time and ability. (If you shudder at such lack of 
direction, then require five stories that you consider essential to the 
developnicnt of literary tastes and let students choose the others.) Give 
them a list of possible activities based on the one below— you will surely 
think of others to include— and explain that they are to choose which 
activities they wish to complete, with a minimum of two (or three, or 
ten) required: 

1, A'Vrite a T.V. script for one of die stories you have read. Either nirn the 
script in or as.seinble a cast and read it to the class. 

26 
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2. Imagine you arc one of rhc characters in a story you read and write a diary 
about vo'ur thoughts and fceh'ngs and the events in your life. 

3. \\Titc a letter to" a character in" a story you have read, giving him advice. 
For example, how Mould you suggest to Daisy C^A Start in Life") that the 
Kruses arc not being cruel but that her problem lies within herself? 

\4. Put a character from a story you have read into a totally new setting of 
your invention and tell how he would react in those circumstances. Can 
you imagine, for example, how Daisy would react if suddenly elected Miss 
Teenage America? 

5. Write your own shore story. 

6. Write a short story and tell the class how you did it, why you cluxiC the 
various characters/thc setting, the particular point of view, etc. 

7. Rewrite a passage from a story you've read from -as many points of view as 
possible. 

8. Compare two characters— either t\\ o from the same story, or one from each 
of two stories. 

9. P.ead several stories dealing with tJie same theme. Sec the teacher for sug- 
gestions. 

10. Spend all of your time reading. Read as many stories as you like and submit 
a list to the teacher, including your personal reaction to each. 

11. Discuss a story that you liked (or disliked) with the teacher. Or with the 
class. Or with another student. 

12. Compare a story you liked to one you disliked, explaining why. 

13. Compose an imaginary encounter between two characters from different 
stories. What, for example, would be the result of Paul ("Paul's Case'') 
being trapped on a blind date with Daisy ("A Start in Life")? 

14. Don Wolfe has stated that "a short story is a study of two parts of the 
same hero, one part of him at war with another." Demonstrate how this is 
true in stories you have read. OR: Describe a time in your own life when 
r\vo parts of you were pulled in opposite directions. 

1 5. Choose a character and tell what you would have done in his place, giving 
reasons for your decision. 

16. Describe a character completely. Collect your data by filling in a chart with 
three columns headed "Detail from the Story," "What Derail Reveals 
About the Character," and "Method of Revealing Character" (what he 
says, what he does, what others say about him, etc.). 

17. After determining the theme of a particular story, attempt to prove that 
it is a valid or invalid way of viewing the world. For example, if the theme 
of "By the Waters of Babylon" is that human beings can cause their own 
destruction through their insatiable curiosity, cite evidence from your own 
knowledge of the world that proves this true or false. 

18. Write a new^ ending for a story you have read. Consider what other 
changes must be made in the story to make your ending logical and how 
your ending would alter the overall meaning of the story. 

19. Is there a character in any story you have read who is similar to someone 
you know in real life? Describe this person, pointing out the similarities to 
the fictional character. 

20. Explain which character you are most similar to. 
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2L Assemble ;i eollecrion (»f newspaper clippings on which short stories iniLrhr 
he leased, explaining how you would develop rhcni into a srorv. 

22. Imagine yourself to he the writer of an advice-ro-rhe-Iovelorn column 
(such as Ann Landers). (JcMUpose letters from several characters stating 
the dilemmas they face and furnish an advice-filled repl\- to each. 

23. Illustrate a story you liked with photographs— taken ' hy you or clipped 
from magazines— or with a draw ing or painting hv vou, 

24. Construct a collage to illustrate the theme of a stor.v \*ou cnjovcd. 

25. Set the theme of a story to music, written by yoli or adapted fvvm otlier 
sources. 

26. Make a film of a st{)ry* 

27. Alakc a sequence of slides illustrating a story. Combine them with film. Or 
taped music. Or both, 

28. Express the theme of a story through a dance you have devised yourself. 

29. Spend a day being a character that you particularly liked or disliked. 
Describe the experience. 

30. I>cvise your own activity, subject to the teacher's approval. 

How, you may demand, can I possibly give the same grade to a stu- 
dent who merely writes an Ann Landers letter as I do to a student w ho 
painstakingly constructs a short story of his own? Is it fair for a student 
who does an excellent job of telling how he's similar to Charlie Gordon to 
get the same A as one who does an cxecHcnt job of grappling with the 
theme of ''Young Man Axclbrod?" If you arc convinced that gnidcs arc 
important, you will undoubtedly manage some wav of weighting the 
values of the various activities so that the "harder" ones carr\' more credit 
—and you will thereby ruin the finest feature of the experience. 

On the otber hand, if you feel that the student's personal response to 
the story is what matters, and that wc each have our preferences as to how 
wc want to express that response, you \\ ill sec that each of the activities is 
of equal value and no statisticar gymnastics will be necessary. What 
counts is that the individual student has been given the chance to read 
what he can like and to deal with it in wavs that are uniquely his. 

Boulder^ Colorado 
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Tapes and Interviews 

This \-c;ir, :i.s I was previewing rlic filmstrip nnd record "An Interview 
with ^Icn^^• David I hore-.ui/' two ideas occurred to nie: that lienjamin 
I'mnkhn's Ai/tobioirniphy would lend itself well to this treatment, con- 
Liiininfr so much factual information about his times and about Kranklin's 
opinions on so manv subjects; and that students could interview each 
other in the same fashion. 

I 

My classes had just read and discussed the Aiitobioirrapby , so it seemed 
opportune. After mv classes had seen the Thoreau filmstrip, I asked my 
second period class if thev would like to tape an interview with Benjamin 
Franlclin instead of taking a fjui/. on his Antob'ioirrapby. I had a sori: of 
sneaky, hidden motive in singling out this class: They Ivadn't been rc- 
.sponding satisfactorilv, and I hoped to stimulate their interest by making 
them feel thev were special. They chose to make the tape. 

I explained tliat the time for our production would have to be limited 
to the two days that my other classes would he taking the quiz and going 
over the corrected papers, so it would have to be well-planned and 
executed. We held nominations for the boy they thought should take the 
part of Franklin. (They didn't choose the boy / thought would be best, but 
I found dieir choice was a g();)d one.) The loser was given the con.solation 
pri/c of beino- the narrator, w ho would introduce and clo.se the interview, 
.-\nother boy volunteered to find and bring to class some appropriate music 
on his home tap? recorder to begin and end our recording. 1 asked two 
of mv best writers to do the introduction, a brief account of Franklin's 
life and accomplishments, and the closing, a resume of his importance to 
his countr^^ 1 t(jld the rest of the group to bring to class the ne.xt day a 
question they Avould like to ask Franklin, with the answer copied ver- 
batim from his Autobiography. Each student would ask a question. I 
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warned them tiierc was one qucsti<Jti tiicv couldnY ask: "Why did thcv 
call you the AVatcr-American when voii \\crc in England:-" ( fwns afraid 
I would have thirt\ -four Watcr-AnicVican ^lucstions if I didn't!) 

The next day the students brought in tlieir questions and answers 
and we decided the order in u hich thc\- should he asked, numbered them 
and assigned the numbers to the pnjpcr person. The introduction was 
number one, and rlic the conclusion was tliirtv-four. There was just al)out 
enough time Jcft in the period to determine 'where to place the recorder 
far benjamin Franklin nnd his interviewers, and tlie tape unit with the 
instrumental music. 

Tliat night I took the numbered questions and answers home and 
typed a master plan in triplicate, indicating the music, die narrator's 
speeches (introduction and conclusion), each student's question accordinc; 
to Its number, and Benjamin Franklin's replies. One copy was for the 
narrator, one for "Benjamin I^Vanklin" and one for me. In the meantime I 
had made arrangements to borrow a tape recorder from the lantruase 
laboratory. ° ° 

When the class arrived tlic next morning, it took only a few minutes 
to hand back the students' questions and answers, line them up numeri- 
cally, and place Benjamin Franklin and his microphone and recorder and 
the narrator and the home-recorder A\'ith the taped music (Cesar Franck's 
Concerto m D minor) Mhcre the interviewers could file past and ask their 
questions. There would be just enough time in the period to complete- the 
mrervieM-, as the finished tape M ould run about rhirtv-fivc minutes. 

I should like to be able to report that evcrvthing went smoothly and 
we met our time schedule, but a number of technical problems carried us 
nito a second day of production. Tlie next day we tried again, and this 
time everything went off M^ithout a hitch. 

Benjamin Franklin had come off the page and become a human beinff 
And the cooperative effort of producing this tape gave the class a co- 
hesivcness it had lacked. The word got around; another class lias asked to 
make a tape of Ya/ikee from Olyinpiis. 
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The second eflFective practice involved student interviews The plan 
was to have each student interview another, writing up the interview as a 
composition assignment, and then, in turn, be interviewed by still another 
student, so that at least two contacts per student would occur. To eliminate 
students mtervicwing their buddies, I numbered slips of paper with the 
number of stud^^nts in the room, and each one pulled a number. The odd 
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numbers interviewed the next highest even luiinher (uv tifrcen niimites (I 
interviewed 2, etc.), then the even nimibers interviewed the next odil 
number (2 interviewed 3) for fifteen niiiuitcs, tnking notes to he used tor 
writing their article. 

Ill preparation for this period of interview ing, 1 nsUetl the stutients to 
read an interview^ in a sports magazine, movie magazine, or newspaper, and 
jot down some questions which seemed to bring out tlie personality of the 
subject or give some insight into his character. These we Usted on the 
Mackboard as a guide for the student interviewers. Then I read aloud to 
the class the beginning paragraphs of some interviews 1 had gathered from 
different magazines, and the class discu.sscd what the aufiior had nc- 
complishcd in his introduction— aroused interest, gave background in- 
formation, etc. Next we looked at concluding remarks and analyzed what 
made an effective ending. The models and our discussion were enough to 
get them started or. a kind of \vriting they had not done before. 

After the interviews were written, each "subject" proofed the article 
about himself to catch any errors or misstatements before the papers were 
handed in. I read and commented on the papers and handed them back to 
be made into a final copy, which I taped on a big blackboard in the back 
of the room, for several days the center of attraction for most of the 
juniors in the school. One interview with a foreign exchange student was 
published in the school newspaper. 

I think I accomplished my objectives: to pull the class into a tighter, 

more closely knit, harmonious group. 

North Pocono Jiiuior-Scuior Hii^b School 
Moscoiv, Veimsyl'vavia 
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Brainstorming: Facilitating Writing and 
Developing Creative Potential 

1 hough much lins been sniil :il)()ut the tcacliini^ of writiiiiif, no clear 
method hns emerged :is the most successful. Researchers have suggesretl 
that extensive correction of essa\ s, tcachincr formal ijrammar. Mritinij a 
theme a w eek and other variations of these approaches do not, in fact, 
make better writers. Some suggestions have been made, liow ever, which 
to mc appear to be pointing in tiic direction of improving writing. One 
of these suggestions, made by Janet F.mig in the l''all 1967 issue of Rcseiircii 
in the Teaching oj Eniylisb, is that the ego-strcngtli of the writer, usuailv 
ignored, is an important factor in tiic writing process, 

Daniel Fader supports this poir.t in Hooked on Books,^ suggesting that 
teachers be more interested in returning essa\ s with written praise of t\\c 
favoral)lc aspects rather than with written comments onlv about wivat is 
wroncy. Certain!\' tlie latter can be destructive to tlic sensitive c^o of a teen- 
ager who is experiencing difficult educational and social adjustment. It has 
also been suggested by se\cral researchers tliat .students can learn from 
each other. James AIofFett points out that in the teaching of writing, stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to exchange papers, thus helping to 
facilitate "Icaminsr from each other." 

The .search for a successful "method" of teaching writing— that is, a 
method which will result in significant, meaningful growth in die abilitv 
to write clearly, concisely, and with grammatical correctness— appears to 
be leading in the direction of group work and the creation of an atmo- 
sphere free from the threat of external evaluation, a climate emphasizing 
the importance of self or internal evaluation. Tlie most important con- 
•sidcration in the procedure outlined Iierc is the abilit\' of the teacher to 
create an environment characterized by Carl Rogers as providing psvclio- 



1 Daniel I'adcr and E. B. McNeil, Hooked on Booh (Xcw York: Putnain\s, 1968). 
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logiciil safcr\' nnd psx'cliological freedom. The lartcr means nccepriiiLr each 
individual for w hat he is, providing a cUmntc in wiiich exrernal cvnhiation 
is absent or nt least not a threat. 'I he former means ercating an armosplicre 
of freedom of s\*mholic expression, which sliould not be construed as in- 
dulgence or s()ftness but rather as l)enntssioif to he free. 

Tb.Q method sutrcestcd tliese considerations is based on the tech- 
nique called '^brainstorming/' a term first used in 1939 by Alex Osborne 
to describe a group approacli to the solution of a specific problem. lirain- 
storming, individual or group, is problem-centered and is cliaracteri/cd by 
the production oi a quantity of ideas, deferred judgment, the acceptance 
of anv idea regardless of how wav out it appears, and striving f(;r com- 
bination and impro\'ement of the ideas. The method can best be illustrated 
by an example. This approach to writing ma\' center on fiction, nonfiction, 
or newspapers used in the English program. For tlic purposes of tiiis ex- 
ample The Diary of Yoiniir Qirl hy Anne Frank is used. The problem for 
this brainstorming example was suggested in Hooked on Books. Tlie 
procedure: 



Groups of f(>ur to six students arc formed. A reeordcr may be appointed by 
the teaeher or by the group^ t)r each member may j<H" df)wn his own ideas. 
The brainstorming problem is presented. Several possibilities: 

a. In what wav is Anne's statement, *1*\)r in its innermost depths youth 

is U)nelier than old age," pertinent to your own life? 
I). \\*hat would happen if we allowed the development of hate groups 
such as tlie Na/.is in the United States? 

c. Are the words prejudice, scapeiioat^ and antl-Sefnitisnt applicable to 
our soeicty today? 

d. How ean the current world sicuation be compared with the world 
situation at the time Anne wrote her diary? 

c. Anne states "the little man"— the average eiti/en— sir res the poli- 
tician's guilt for the war. How can the average citi/cn of today make 
his opinion kno\/n in matters of national interest? 
These questions are broad and thought-provoking and are, of course, valu- 
able only if the book has been carefully read by students and if students are, 
in fact, interested in the problems raised by these questions. The study guide 
in Hooked on Books was prepared by Ann I'arnell for junior high school 
students. Obviously, many other literary works or other fictional t\'pes 
which appeal to different tastes and which arc suitable for different abilities 
may be used. 

The problem now becomes the basis for brainstorming and students try to 
come up with as ni^ny ideas as they can. The teacher is available to answer 
questions, to facilitate the brainstorming, or to guide the brainstorming 
session as needed. As students brainstorm, tliey tr\' their ideas on other 
students, and if an open environment has been created by the teacher, wide- 
ranging ideas may flow freely. After one or two periods of idea production. 
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during which time no attempt has been made at evaluation (the principle 
of deferred judgment), die ideas produced are critically examined bv the 
students and combinations and improvements arc sought. 

4. Each student can now write a preliminaiv draft, conferring with other 
group members and with the teacher on ma'tters of logic, clarit)^ of expres- 
sion, usage, and grammar. Finally, when rlic student feels he is ready to have 
his essay evaluated, he may submit it to his teacher for critical evaluation. 

5. At this point the teacher may make several options available to the student: 

a. Evaluate the essay and return it with a grade. 

b. Make suggestions for improvement and grade the essay after im- 
provements have been made. 

c. Have the essay read to the class, with students expected to make con- 
structive comments. 

d. Submit the essay to a panel of student readers (this dutv could he 
rotated among the different brainstorming groups), with the teacher 
reviewing the student evaluations. 

c. A final possibility is for the teacher to allow the student to indicate 
if he 'wa7its the essay to be graded. This point, as well as others, is 
based on E. Paul Torrance's recommendation that students need to be 
given opportunities for practice ivhhojit evaluation if creative poten- 
tial is to be developed. 

It should be stressed at this point that teachers should not become 
overly concerned about the errors which are bound to occur in student 
writing. It is my attitude and experience that if students can be really 
turned on or can be motivated to want to communicate their ideas and 
attitudes, they will c . Juatc their own material (with some guidance and 
help from teacher and peers) and strive on their own for improvement 
in writing. 

The mention of grades may appear inconsistent with the procedure 
described, and certainly a teacher who is in a school system which has 
abandoned the practice of assigning grades is among a fortunate minority. 
However, m,jst school systems still require teachers to grade students and 
the options listed above are simply in keeping .with the prevailing practice 
—which, fortunately, can be humanized to the extent the teacher is willing. 

It is apparent that creating an open environment cannot be an occa- 
sional activity of the teacher but must involve a basic commitment to a 
philosophy of education which emphasizes the involvement of the student 
in a creative learning environment. Carl Rogers suggests certain assump- 
tions which underlie the philosophy of education wliich permits psycho- 
logical freedom and psychological safety: 

1 . Human beings have a natural potential for learning. 

2. Meaningful, learning takes place when the subject matter is perceived 
by the student as having relevance for his life. 
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3* Learning can be facilitated when the student is allowed to participate 
responsibly in the learning process. 

4. The most pervasive and lasting learning is that ^^'hich involves the 
whole pw^rson— the feelings as well as the intellect. 

5. Creativity is best facilitated when self-criticism and sclf-cvaluacion are 
primary, rather than evaluation by others. 

Learning the process of learning—^ continuing openness to experience, 
an incorporation of the process of change into oneself— is the most 
socially useful learniiig.- 

A brainstorming approach can be only as successful as the teacher's 
commitment to the procedure. It can offer protection to the sensitive egos 
of maturing adolescents as well as facilitate the development of creative 
potential Researchers in creativity have suggested that the brainstorming 
approach can help to free students from conventional ways of doing things 
and solving problems, can help students restructure their perceptions of 
their environments in unusual ways, can free students from some of the 
conventions which hinder social progress— in short, can help students think 
and act creatively. 

Viuvershy of Rhode Islavd 
Kingston^ Rhode Islavd 



-Adapted from Cad Rogers, Frcedo/n to Lcnrv (Cohimbus, Ohio: ATerrill, 1969), 
pp* 157-164. 
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Turning Them On to Themselves 

Here in rhc boonics, like everywhere, rlic F:staf)lishnicnt IjIows its 
cool if everything s not AlicUey AUiuse. Ren! movers sras loose, or they 
fliinic out. This is why any teacii who doesn't live in a tree and realiv 
wants to teach and reach has to put the big E on, meanwhile shooting the 
straight skinny to students. 

Threei all-time techniques that won't gross out the bosses really hant>- 
in there with students who've decided they want to make it with life. Let's 
call them (1) daydreaming, (2) description, and (3) discovery. 

It's common that student.s have decided they're burnt out on educa- 
tion in general and English in particular; after an"cmpt\- experience accinir 
cribs and flagging bear.s, it's ea.sy to understand why some .students choose 
to bag Zs in class rather than tunc in to the teach s flak. Alo.st can flake out 
with eyes still open. 

A student who gets luing up in "cla.ss participation questions" with 
egg on his face from no slightest idea of what's gc ;ri<? on is that wonderful 
missing link ^vho provides a coo! chance to br -nr^n technique number 
one. 

"Humm," says teach, cooling it. "Ect's close our eyes. Yes, everv- 
bodv." 

Students, jolted - by this command from their -loninvolvcment, do .so 
with reluctance. ^^)uths arc the real conserA ativcs, and w henever SOP is 



I'Tlircc" IS '.I number which, for some reason, work.s :i ncculiiir niairic in 
acsclicrics in general and English in parricuhir, hm this nunil>cr is here arbitrarilv 
chosen, not hccau.sc of any .supposed inrrinsic value, hut because ir eltecrivch' limits 
the .scope of this work. If readers doubt that this paper represents u-ork, thev should 
try M-orkmg with a non-adult vocabulary; also-it'U [ri\e sonic idea of the difficulties 
students race in formal writing. 

^Not only students, but also educator;, need to be jolted. This is the purpose of 
a humanities education. IJ>' introducing unrest into a closed svstem, changes arc 
brought about and, hopefully, improvements arc conscouendv made. It's hoped that 
tins paper will provide such a jolt that reflection not reaction' will come about 
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nbancloncd, tlic stuclcnts g'ct shook* Vhcy resent departure from the way 
it's \sposcd to be, and after the technique teach will have to invent a tie-in 
with content so students may placidly return to noninvolvement, 

''Now, let's take three deep breaths/' commands teach, "hilialc , , , 
hold it. Exhale . , , inhale , /; exhale , . , inhale/' In setting the communal 
rhythm, teacli should avoid letting students turn bhie. 

'*Oh, yes, exhale," continues teach. *'Now, let's keep our eyes shut and 
imagine a movie screen." 

Pause. 

**Let's keep our c\'es shut, and see ourselves on that screen. Imagine 
how you look on a movie screen. Imagine what kind of clothes you're 
wearing—" 

l^ausc. 

''What kind of tilings yru have in your Ivands, if you have anything—" 
Pause. 

**See colors. This is a technicolor daydream, not a TV rerun," 
Pause, 

*'Now, let's imagine S{)mething else, perhaps someone else, coming 
into ^•ou^ imaginary picture. Who or what is it? Let's imagine whate\ er it 
is witii as much detail as we can " 

**Now, Ict^ all open our eves. Let's take out a sheet of paper— do not 
put your naip ( n it— and we're going to answer three nuestions," 1 bus 
ends the trip. 

**Number one. What did you look like on tlie ijimaginarN^ nu)vic 
screen? Were vou handsome or beautiful? Put 'ves' l)y number one < »n 
your paper if \'ou were, and 'no' if you weren't, 

''Number two. How ^\'crc you dressed, and what . i vou have in 
your hands, \ f -ir^ thing? What color were vour clothes?" 

A few struicnts, if allowed, would pen a dissertation t) answer to this 
t]uesti()n,.so tcacli needs to cut it off after what seems enooi: i time. Then— 

''Number- three. What was it that came into tlie picture that \'ou were 
in? Describe it." 

After another pause, teacli orders the students to pass papers to the 
front, and then teacher and class survey (1) how many like themselves, 
and how many don't, (2) how those who like themselves iiavc things in 
common in the second and third questions, (3) bcAV those who don't like 
themselves have things in common, also, but differ radically from those 
who like themselves. 

Students dig it the most because the technique is apparently non- 
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educationnl.^ It's ungraded, which mcnns there's no punishment for error. 
Irs anonymous, which means there's no embarrassment at being different 
from everyone else. They don't think they learn anything. 

Technique number two may be introduced as part of the usual hiv/:/- 
fazz about description, descriptive writing, or whatever it happens to l)c 
called by the nerds whoVe laid it on us. Students arc challenged to describe 
themselves (I) physically, (2) socially, and (3) categorically, using ap- 
propriate textbook methods, but not using their names. 

Again, the anonymous papers are taken up, and— after careful pre- 
viewing, and checking' with the individual student— two or three papers 
are read to the group. A guessing game usually follows, with the proud 
and sometimes bashful author participating, alwavs to the hindrance of 
students trying to "win/' 

This technique brings together the individual student's idea of him- 
self and the textbook version of how to go about describing somethinn*. 
Knowledge becomes incorporated and shows in later work. Other values 
will, as with the first technique, become apparent with application. Stu- 
dents wake up to the fact that they needn't be psychic door-huggers; they 
aren't burned as losers always. They might even decide English is a gut 
course they can smash. Any student who thinks this way shouldn't be put 
down; the teaclier's attitude toward the studcar determines whether he'll 
come on strong or punt. Too many just let it go with a hook, as it is, and 
teach is left with only the grade-grubbcrs and the dorfs to talk at. 

To talk at, rather than with, is gum-flapping that accomplishes 
nothing of lasting value. True, teach shows how smart he is, and grinds 
get their lists of things to memorize, but that's not where it's at. To veil 
students answers, to spoon-feed predigested crud to uncaring minds, is a 
job better done by a teaching machine, if it's worth doing at alL^ 

Technique number three involves the student in what becomes a 
source of enjoyment through growth. Technique number three encour- 
ages the process of intellectual discovery. 

Educators who have entered the rcahii of sclf-iniagc })sychology might see some- 
thing more, even with this brief description, and try-anything-once teachers will, in 
using it, arrive at some surprising answers, if they let the students arrive at the needed 
value judgments* 

^Little or no coercion is needed in acquiring students' cooperation fur this tech- 
nique, since the student feels he is participating in a joke. Since the student whose 
paper is selected is most benefitted by the technique, care should be used in choosing 
the selections. The standard teacher's pets should be avoided, or much of the value of 
the technique will be wasted. 

^Information without applicabilit}% without inter-relationship, without joy in the 
finding and using, is empty. Educators must always be ready to sliow tliat ivbat they 
tcach~contcnt~-has a vital relationship to ivbo tlicy teach—people. 
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Teach should practice being thoug^htful and/or bewildered, sn\'ing 
"Hummm ... I don't know. That's interesting, isn't it?" The exploratory 
manner demands that teach be more drain an answer-box while seeming 
less than an authority on iiis sul)jcct, 1 his poses a strain on the self-control, 
since teach knows his stuff, usually, and is afraid to show ignorance, iest 
bier E cut out the beans, but it's the only way to send students lookinir for 
information. They'll love teaching teach . . . and, more important, they'll 
love themselves for doing it. 

Ranker High School 
Ra7?gcry Texas 
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Students Grade Themselves in Writing 

cnllc^•te;!;cdi.t"\V v"'"- -Pl>"™'--l--cl curse 

tmS • fdt .,t , F !"'' '^"^ ^^■^■"'^>- P"-^ "f view' For d,e 
V e '"'f '•"P;"»;''"it.v: they .should m.t feel that the^• 

clc-^r mdl o> f ' '^'""'^ "'"i^"''" <•'■ tlie cou.,c were 

rg l ^""'^'^"^ ^''^'^ ' "-P --'cnt.s fron, fcclh,g 



conunents n„d the intrLic value of . he " 

structor c„n,„,ents ns serioush- ns the^ sllli T hV ' '"■ 

dents eiK„,selves ga^-c for thisl a . S: , Vradc ^^ST""" 
mot viiti ntj- foiw tn«. i j i giadc was the pnmar\- 

notuating, to ,„„Kc uiiprovcnient its own rcu'nrd. There IikI to be n ^v.^■ 

Trad s we'^-e to • i^ 'n r"'"" "-^'^ ^' simple one: no 

Lefullv ' ed 3 ""-'rP'" E-^V Pnper would l,e 

i.nc for mechanics was printed L cl,e hack of 
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sliow rlisit good niL-cihimics nrc not gootl writing trj. .<c ;ind \ cc to indicntc 
thnt poor nicclinnics cnn adversely ;iffccr cominumxciuion.) ■M'>rc specific 
evaluative coninicnrs would he included w herr apgraropriatc. At the end of 
tiic quarter each student Asould negotiate w ith niti. for a rtnal s^rade. Stu- 
dent agreement at tiie beginning of tlie quarter won i t! I)e necessar\- even to 
l)egin the procedure. 

The proposal w lis accepted. 

The students ai^rccd on the tirst day t » all r l_ conditions of the ex- 
periment and, wir. -wo notahic c.\ccpti(u-s, r^^ponse throughout the 
quarter remained p( sinve. A few facultx n icipScrs ' oked on in snicker- 
ing skepticism, sa\ inLi "you will indeed be sc.i-r\ , nat \-ou ha\ c *j;ivcn 
up basic control of ; >Lu- classroom/' 

I was never sorr . Throughout the cpiartcr, both rhe students and I 
experienced and expressed a more relaxed attitude and construe i\ e ap- 
proach to writing and evaluation— primarii\' because a £rradc was never 
the center of attention. Only the students' writing \\ as beini^ considered. 
Students looked closel.\' at the evaluation spectrums and read mv comments 
carefully. l"hc number of student conferences w as 200 percent above most 
other sections of the same course— and con: cr-nces in nil sections were 
encouraged more than required. Students became ^]uite effective as peer- 
critics and as self-critics- though they admitted -iAiir evaluating their own 
papers was a bit traumatic. At grade negotiation time, onI\' the "two 
notable exceptions"' made unrealistic e\'aluatioii:s jf rlieir work and un- 
reahstic requests for grades. 

The mctliod for negotiating grades needs a . ,ort explanati{>n. After 
the final paper had been submitted and evahiated, a personal conference 
was scheduled. M\' first question to each student M as, "W'liat irmdc do you 
believe you have earned.^" The second question was, "Wliv.-" In the 
process of answering these questions and discussing the an.swcrs, the 
student and I arrix ed at the grade to be assigned f( - the quarter's work. 
There were vw failures and only one D in a class of twent\'-three. 

1 he Hawthorne effect might well have been operating. Even so, the 
approach was effective for this clas.s. And more human and individual. 
The students learned more aliout writing, it appears— and I was able to 
teach more about writing. 

Several of my colleagues (n<)t the original skeptics) have asked to use 
the Evaluation Spectrums sheet because they felt the no-grade concept 
was a good one. Pcrliaps vou w'lU, too. 

Colorado State Uiii'vcrsity 
Ft. ColIinSy Colorado 
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Inside the Classroom without Walls 

My wife nnd I aiul b;il)y went Ensr on ;i suiiiincr visit to her fninib- in 
upstate New ^'()rk. Sitting on the front porch of her childhood hon^.e in 
the Finger I.akcs region, we were in contact wicii tiic whole of Enrrh 
through electronic niedin„rclnxing in old wooden rockers and sipping iced 
tea at evcningtinic in the midst of the world drama. For not onl\'^ local 
news came to that p{)rch, hut also news of the state, nation and M'orld. It 
took no longer lo hear of Sharon Tate's nmrdcr several states distant or 
icarn of the latest reports released from the Paris peace talks or Chinese- 
Russian border disputes oceans and continents a\va\- than to receive gossip 
about the town's latest suicide attempt, robbed house or tcchntcolor 
description of who's sleeping with whom. We sat there plugged into an 
entire planet througli radios, newspaper:-; .;nd local grape vine, reclining 
on that porch inside AicLuhan\s glol>al village, a village which is now 
man's classroom and which has no walls. 

1 hen, by walking half a dozen steps inside to the parlor, we w ent to 
the moon. Perched expectantly for hours watching the lunar landinjr, our 
senses and emotions were extended electronically via across space, so 
that each of us could experience with Aldrin and Armstronir the sensa- 
tions of being in an alien land. 

Contrast the above learning situation with the one provided by pul)Iic 
schools where classrooms have walls, ^\'alls which eliminate involvement, 
thus impeding learning. I'm not speaking of physical walls particularly' 
but of boundaries created between people and what interests them. You 
know wliat I mean; teachers create them day after da\': Takk your SK.'Vrs 
.'VND UK Qunvr! 

But when students do they're tucked neatly away in rows, silenced 
until allowed to talk in an unnatural, onc-at-a-time manner, uninvolved and 
isolated. I don't thinlc such students learn well. I do think it's part of our 
job to let them learn. To do this wc ought to change. Change our ways of 
running classes to more ck)sely parallel the wa\' students now learn,' 
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Wliv not let students' tnlk all at once wlien it aids tlicir learning? They 
thrive on noise and can casiK' sort out w hat they want and need to hear, 
^Vhen tliey'rc excited they can't rcnienihcr to raise liands and wait tlieir 
turn. Tlicv want to sliont, argue or heat tlicir desks to punctuate a point, 
or run across the rof)ni to talk more closcK' with someone wlio agrees or 
disagrees wnh tliem. \Vh\' not let them? Kids get excited; okav, let them 
go. It ma\- look and sound like chaos, but it's not— it's learning. 

We could give students more niobilitx'. Thex* don't have to sit in the 
same scat exerv da\' or stav in their desk all period. If thc\''re writing a 
composition and don't know how to pimctuate a particular sentence, whv 
shouldn't a kid go sit with a friend w lio does know how? ^rhc friend then 
becomes a teacher to his poorlv punctuating classmate. Plus, wh\- do stu- 
dents have to sit in desks alwa\'s? Thex' sit on the floor at home to watcli 
TV; wh\' shouldn't the\' tlo the same in class when reading, discussing, 
watciiing a film or listening to a tape? If the floor's dust\' the\'Ml gladK' 
bring in old rugs. Just ask. 

Silence and rigiditv are dcadlv to teenagers. Both make them tense, 
wiiich is the wa\' man\' students feel throusrh much of the school daw We 
run schools in a linear wa\': evervthing in order, in rows, quiet, things 
done one at a time, witli learning (jccin*ring through readinr ,one M*ord, 
one idea at a time, across the page in rows of letters, reaii bv students 
sitting in print-demanded isolation in neat rows of desks). 

Today's students aren*t linear, they're acoustical, The\ 're used to 
many things happenitig at once, loudh', with excitement and movement. 
Thc\' don't fit into rows easiK' like wc do, 1 he\^ like swirls and waves. 
Tlicv're comfortable and alert in what appears to us to be mavhcm but 
which for them has an interior order. It's the order of brunch and lunch 
in the school quad, for example, M here everyone's going. cver\' wliich wa\' 
but all get where they want to be; where conversations dart in and through 
one another, with radios and cassette recorders turned on, kids fingering 
and trading guitars, others describing movies or races or parties or fights 
with intricate gestures and inflections, using an intensity of expression 
which wc teaclicrs would quite likely squelch in tiie classroom, fearing 
such excitement might create a disruption of discipline. 

Why not bring music into our rooms? Students live w ithin it and 
for them it's like being in a hostile land when they're \\ ithout it. A radio 
or phonograph or both do wonders for a class. Aly students enter ii room 
alive with music~//v/V music. They read to it, discuss in groups with it 
on, MTite compositions, take tests— there's music going all the time when it 
aids the class activity. True, the volume's seldom loud enough to please 
them for 1 retain the right to control the knob. Yes, it does cause some 
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problems. If Janis Joplin's in the niiddJe .of a seven-minute song when I 
finish roll and want to begin class, I've got to hold off until she finishes. 

It s a sm to stop a song," students say, and I agree. (Would you have let 
anyone lift the needle on Judy Garland's "Over the Rainbow" back in 
1942 when you were a kid?) After all, I'm an English teacher and M'hat's 
bemg said today in rock lyrics through rock nrranpjnff is vcrv dcfinitclv 
poetry. o o . y 

Music and mobility and excited, even boisterous talk let students be 
more comfortable. I think comfortable persons learn better. Two years 
ago at the high school where I work wc tried having a member from each 
department demonstrate in a faculty meeting what was taught in his par- 
ticular discipline. And it was dreary! A tired and nervous teaclier would 
get up to very formally recite information about curriculum, methods 
and departmental philosophy to the rest of us as we feigned interest while 
fighting to stay awake. That's what school is like for many students. 

Contrast that with the faculty lounge or lunchroom during brunch 
or lunch when teachers are excitedly talking of classes, of what works and 
what flopped, of new equipment, films, or of developing additional 
courses. That's what the classroom without v/alls is like. Noisy many 
people talking simultaneously, freedom of movemerxt, food around, a 
comfortable feehng among persons intently involved in exploring what 
they care about. ^ 

If we could get this sense of comfort into our classrooms I think stu- 
dents would learn more there. The changes suggested above would help. 

1 hey d make class more like tiie shopping center parking lot next door to 
my own school, where each year more of our students choose to con- 
gregate. It's their lounge where they can smoke, drink coffee and socialize 
freely as we do in ours. This year some bright students are joining the 

hards in that lot. And more than a few, bright and hard togethe? are 
cutting classes, the boring classes, to spend more time over there. It's the 
classroom without walls, which each month draws additional students out 
ot the rigidity of formal classrooms. 

Clayton Valley High School 
Concord, California 
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'1 Obey the Rules and Remain a Fool'"^^ 

In 1968-69 Carnegic-Aiclloii University ran a half-day college prepa- 
ratory program for a group of about thirty high school seniors. The stu- 
dents came from schools all over Pittsburgh, spending their mornings in 
the home high school and every afternoon on the campus taking an 
English course and a math course. They were all supposedly "under- 
achicvcrs"— a term they detested—bright kids with mediocre records; they 
all fit the label *'inner-city"; two-thirds of them were black. I'hc program 
was intended to motivate them toward college, and while it is a simplistic 
measure of real success, about three-fourths of them in fact went to col- 
lege, most with good scholarships. 

My title comes from a poem written last year by a black twelfth- 
grader who is now at Bryn A'lawr, 

America, Land of Misery 

America, I love but hate thee too, 
I am cold, hungry and without shoes. 
Why are you doing tiiis to me, 
America, land of misery? 

America, I love but hate thy laws, 
They are not in favor of my cause. 
Why are you doing this to me, 
America, land of misery? 

America, I love but hate diy schools, 
I obey the rules and remain a fool. 
Why are you doing this to me, 
America, land of misery? 



*This article is a shortened version of a paper given at the 1969 NCTE Annual 
Convention in Washington, D.C. In the original presentation, poems were shown on 
an overhead screen with the taped voice of each student autiior reading his own work. 
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America, I Ion c bur linrc thy freedoms. 
Why don't \'oii rake them hack niui keep rhcmr 
Why arc \'<)u doing this ro me, 
America, land of misery? 

A:iicrica, I love hut linte thy system^ 
It is not for me but for other men. 
Why are vou doing this to mc, 
America, iand of misery? 

M)' assumpti(>iis about so-called imdcraciiicvcrs have n lot in common 
w ith those of Jonathan Kozol or Herbert Kohi, And I guess the line 'i 
obey the rules and remain a fooF' is another wav of putting the title of 
James Hearndon's book The M\iy It Spozeii to Bc\ 1 assume that many 
underachicvcrs are bright kids who have never been al)le to f'nd anvthint)' 
good to do in a classroom, who have been turned off b\' alien rules instead 
of encouraged to express themselves. Such gcncrali/.itions probably apply 
particularly to l)lacks. Ever\' black kid can tell you his own horror stories 
al)out the times teachers warned him thar it is not nice t<> act too black in 
class. And it is a standard part of a black's growing up in America to 
arrive at that moment of career-choice in high school and be advised not 
to go into law but into carpentry or social work; you can read about that 
in Alalcolm X or Richard Wright, but it often seems diat there are as man\' 
examples of the stor\- as there are black kids in a class. In Entrlish, teachers 
face a special and very difficult aspect of this general problem: how do 
you correct grammar according to the rules without giving a kid the feel- 
ing that his own dialect is wrong and that he is therefore somehow in- 
ferior? It's tricky, even with all sorts of good intentions. 

I thus arrive at a working hypothesis: the rules must be cased up. 
Students must come to see that they already actually can do work that is 
good and important (and teachers can't fake this; teachers n.iist iicr nely 
be able to enjoy work that ^ allows no tid\ , conventional rule), C<; lence 
and motivation are at stake, and undcrachievcrs— especially blacks— are 
not going to make it in a tough cr allege without con^dencc and motiva- 
tion, Middlcclass whites have it different: the conveyor belt can carry 
them through; they dcm't have to exert much will-power if the\' don't 
want to. 

It is therefore not adequate to think of bringing black underachicvcrs 
up to the level of white middleclass students. They must bring themselves 
to something beyond that: they must consciously decide that they want 
college, and they must develop the motivation to prevail over w^hat they 
find there. This is a big order, buc I hypothesize rliU relaxing the rules 
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nv.u* uivc the chissronm ;i kiiulcr fiicc thnn it's Iv.ui before, rhnt students 
nin\" be cncoiirngcd to risk the perils of college if the\' cotiie to feci that 
the classroom nia\-, potentially, alU>\\' them to work out for thcniselves the 
question of \\ ho thcv are instead of telling them to ohc\' the rules and 
remain a fool. Sclf-disc()ver\% self-assertion must be the [joals. 

In add-'^ion to the usual theme assignments, I therefore instituted as 
one major ^'hing (or learning) device something I'm sure man\- of vou 
have tried— ine weeklv journ-.:!. The l)asic guidelines are simple: each 
week the student hands in :;e\cral pieces of work; the importaiu point is 
that the work is absolutely anything the student wants it to be— cribbed 
poetry, doodles, math assignments, cartoons, strings of cuss words, poems, 
shopping lists, cs<^;: \ s, etc. ^Khis work is ne\*er graded or corrected, but 
simply recorded as handed in. Sometimes I made comments, but the prime 
source of comment is the class itself, because earl\' in the semester 1 began 
to put on the overhead projector each week some things that arc espccialh' 
good (nit of the journals, asking the author to read aloud his own work 
and to answer questions from the class. 1 he urge to write the joiu'nals 
should thus come from the class, and the journals will be good or bad in 
a given week in proportion to what kind of an urge the class has de- 
veloped. 

I now w^ant to show vou some things Tvc received in journals and to 
make several additional specific points with them. The first point is this: 
shing and pr<)fanit\' can l)e beautiful; the second: black kids like to think 
black thoughts, so why not let them? the third is this: a teacher gets some 
plain good work from journals. Obviously, these categories are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Slang and profanity are bcautifub Black dialect is a rich and vivid 
language, so why shouldn't black students use it in an English class where 
the teacher Is probably proclaiming the importance of richness and vivid^ 
ness? Besides, l)lacks have the special ad\^antagc of knowing two dialects, 
because they also know the language of the white mainstream. Their 
divided environment has made them lifelong linguists who can shift back 
and forth between two linguistic worlds with effects that are often biting 
and witty. Further, their background has made many black students think 
seriously about language; they have a particular cultural readiness to re- 
spond to certain features of a study of language. 

Here is a journal entry on drugs and drinking that is a relevant 
illustration of linguistic awareness. 

Today more and more young people find themselves getting high. 
The most common is drinking. Reefer is another way of becoming 
high that is becoming common. Heroin is finding its place too. Out of 
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all these I have experienced Th^^t^ ,^re drinking and reefer or 

bush, I like to get high off of ^^^th- ^'h*^ ^^usl^ 'ligh is a sniootli Inello^v 
high- It takes you tlirough pK'Hy ^"'^nngcs. It makes music sound 
better to me. It's slower and ti}^ lO^ho^'^^W^ ^^rc more distinct. When 
I'm high off of bush 1 like to i^^^cn J^^^^- 1 could dig smoking about 
four ''dynamite jV nnd listcf^'^g j4 yjilcs- away- It gives you an 
oul of sight "peck jones." Tl^?^ n^^ur^^ it n^akes you hungry. It can 
make a bowl of beans taste ^^^t^ St^^K ^nd niashed potatoes. When 
youVc layed off some bad ba^'^ yO\x r^^lly do some square busi- 
ness rapping. It gives you the f^\e( to ^^0\V any broad's mind. "Grog- 
ging" is bad too. It's not meU^^V ^^^J^'i^i^c'' but it gives you a good 
partying high. Grog some vo<^'^"^^ of '^r f^^n or "bushcad" and you 
got a nice parrjang high. Dri^^'^in^ ju^^ ^nig'^t have some slight after 
effects. There are also anoth^^ pf^tt/ ^ic^ high. Tliis one is from 
nul's. All they do is make yo*^ \\od, -fi^Kt^e arc some other ones that 
I havcn*t tried and don't plan t^- Tl^o I*^gh is a bad thing. I heard 
it puts you through a lot of ^^^i^-J chi'^^c^- "Scag" is supposedly the 
baddcst. They say it feels alm^'^t: ^o^^ sex. Some of the dudes I 
saw that have a ")ones" .be in Pt^ctt^v^ sl'^apc when they can't "get 
over." Those are the only \V^y^ l\ to either from' hearsay or 
actual experience. I know yo^ Ve ^^c^ off some drink before, 

but I recommend the bush to 

1"his entry is, I think, rather typical ti^c of work students do when 
they work in the classroom with dial^'^'t; ^h^y ^Irc showing it off, enjoying 
jcs conspicuous display. 

Sophisticated and beautifnl use Of olatyQ ^od profanity are supple- 
ji^^ntcd by papers that explicitly thc^^1;se Jib^^^t I^i"guage, as in this poem. 

Maskei^ VcRbs 

As I sa^ and listened 

The vv^ords I heard had ^lici^nifl^- 

They were words with ii^^^s Ji^^i^ their meaning. 

The people who used su*^^^ V^^^ds ^^'or^^ masks 

Masks or a pale white col^K 

Words of 14 letters inste^^ of 

Emphatic, pulchritude, f^^^^ic^tiof* ^re masked words 

Words of confused illusi^^x 

Masked people speaking ^^^^sk^ci \^^^:d5 

Complicated, confused, f^^» ill^isiof^^ty ^vords. 

Is to be simple and direct ^^inS sr^^Pid? 

Or do you mask your stUpMit/ niasked words? 

I could illustr.ite journal entries ^n l^l^^^icss almost endlessly, but 
I'd like you to look finally at a piec^ I i^'Mnl^ would fare well in the 
rather unpolitical atmosphere of an ^P{)crQlii5S creative writing course in 
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college. It caught my eye not only hccnusc it's strikingly go{)d but be- 
cause it is very dircctl}' nbout the subject of self-discovery. It argues bv 
iinplication my whole point in assigning the journal-that classrooms and 
English teachers, whether in high school or college, must seek a saner 
balance than they have in the past between self-expression and rules. 

To Whom It May Concern 

As I peer though this window, I sec a reflection, 

I am hoping that die window has a curve in it: 

If it does not I am a queer figure. 

I can see my face but there are two holes for eyes; 

The eyes arc the window to my soul, 

]f they arc really absent I have a problem. 

I had better turn and look at a mirror with a flat face. 

Oh, no 

To parapiirase: if a kid can't discover his own nnagc in the classroom, 
he's in trouble. And everything indicates that the new generation of stu- 
dents-black and white^will not accept tamely the role of eduLjted fools. 
Black students will neither go to college nor perform well there if such has 
been the burden of their college preparation. 

Cmegk'hkllon University 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Character Poems and Short Stories 

"Poctrvr Who cares about that stuff? " 

Every vcar the same barrier goes up and the l)atrlc lines are drawn in 
the classroom. Perhaps the easiest way out is to forego the stud\' of poctrv 
entirely, bur that would mean unconditional surrender. On the otlicr hand, 
there doesn't have to be a war. 

Since students find sonic of the characters in short stories rather in- 
tcrcsting—even being able to generate some empathy for them, might the\' 
not find an interest in characters portrayed in poems? llathcr than have a 
unit on poetry with one tenth-grade class, I decided to intersperse some 
character p '--ms with the short stories wc were reading. Perhaps the stu- 
dents could tjan.^fcr their short stor\- e.xpericnce to characters found in 
poems. 

This was the general plan. Before handing out a duplicated sheet with 
two poems by Edgar Lcc Masters, I explained the kinship between a 
character in a short story and a character in a poem, stressing that a poet 
describes his character in verse rather than prose. I pointed out that the 
poet assigns traits to his characters just as the fiction writer does. I also 
explained, however, that wc would at all times concern ounsclvcs primarily 
with people described in poems, not with plot or climax as in short stories. 
I emphasized that just as an artist uses paint to create a person, a poet 
uses words. 

x^fter handing out the Masters poems "Walter Simmons" and ''Elliotr 
Hawkins," I read one of the poems and asked the .same questions about 
this character as I had about those in short stories: AVhat are the .strong 
points of this person? What arc his weak points? What did this person 
accomplish or hope to accomplish? What are his ideas? What would you 
do in this situation? 

Slowly there were cracks in the anti-poetry barrier. Some of the stu- 
dents began to respond to my questions and to sec that poetry can be 
painless. In short, their interest grew as the transition was made from 
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short story, characters to chnrnctcrs found in poems. For the reinnindcr 
of the short story unit, I used i'l tew ch:iracter poems by Masters, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and others, including 'Wlaud Muller," .ochinvar," 
''The J3nIIad of William Svcnmore," '^'I'he Hiirhwax man," and ''Richard 
Cory."* 

A few students volunteered to read some of tliese poems to the class, 
and taping the poems for later plax back contributed grenrlx- ro rlie interest 
and attention of the class* Sonic students drew sketchc of rhc characters 
for *he l)ullctin bon \1, an a Tivit\- that resulted in a sense of accompkhh- 
ment on the part of artistic students who w ere nor also good readers. I Wo 
writing assignments were \\ rite a comptn 'son of a character from a short 
...M V and one from a poem and to write their own character poems. 

Aiter I pointed out that Masters' characters lived in the fictitious 
town of Spoon River and Robinsons' in I ilbur\' 1 own, one student sug- 
gested that we create our own imaginary place. After considering^ a few 
suggestions from the class, we named our town Sunshincvillc. Their short 
character poems— some good, some bad— described relatives, friends, 
merchants, and other fictitious persons in our town. To manv students, 
the writing of onl\' a few lines was an achievement, making lavish praise 
an essential part of sustaining their interest. But at least the barrier l)et\\'een 
the students and poetry began to seem less real. 

From this experience I was at)Ie to arrive at some guidelines regarding 
students and poctr\': 

K Chiiracter poems arc more suited to .students' needs; Ivric poctrv 
elicits little response. 

2, Ir is unnecessary to include a poetry unit per sc; in fact, it is nK)re 
desirable to cliuiinate ir, 

3. Use eharacrer poems in conjunction with a short story unit in 
order to sustain interest, 

4, Stress eharactcr traits of persons in poems. What is the poet sav- 
ing about the person? Do not include structure or s\'mboljsm. 
This will permanently alienate many of the students. 

5. Have students draw pictures of characters in the poems. This is 
quite effective with sl(n\' learners. 

-6. Stress the idea that the poet is merely describing his character just 
as the short story writer docs, 
7. Students are more amenable to poems whose titles contain n <mcs 
of people, such as "Uncle Ananias," /'Airs, Geortrc Recce,' and 
"Willie iVIctcalf." 



*G<)od cliaractcr poems car be found in Vcsterdcty and Today edited by Louis 
Untcrnicyer (Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., nd.)\ Stories w Verse edited by Alax 
T- Holm (Odyssey Press, Inc, nd,) ; and Story Poems cditqd by Untcrnicyer (Wash- 
ington Square Press, Inc., nd-). 
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8. Writing assignments should be brief. Why do you iidniire this 
particular character? V^Sy would you like to meet him? "What 
woul^ you say to him? Wliy did this person interest you? 

9. To stimulate interest, create an imaginary town and have students 
write character poems of people in it, both real and imaginary. 

Students with serious reading pmhlcnv acquire a sense of accomph'sh- 
mcnt in satisrictorily analyzing a particular character in a poem, and many 
identify with some of the characters' rr ii* ;. vStudciits find in these poems 
more secure ground because thcv have at the least been asked to analyze 
short story characters for most of their school lives and therefore are psy- 
chologically more prepared for character poems than for any other type, 

I am not suggesting a panacea for promoting engagement with poetry; 
however, deep inroads can be established in creating rapport and in 
breaching the barrier we encounter whenever pcetry is introduced to 
students. A sense of frustration and futility may not be completely elim- 
inated, but even if it is reduced somewhat by the warmth of interest and 
enjoyment that character poems radiate; then the experience is m\\ 
worthwhile. 

Monticello High School 
Movticelloj New York 
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Creative Evaluations 

Two stu»^^nts in the corner tune their guitars. A boy readies the tape 
recorder, while a girl instructs her volunteer assistant in what she wants 
with the overhead projector. Several people hang drawings and collages on 
the blackboard, while others set up an 8 mm projector and screen. 
Strangers, student and adult, drift in and sit down where there is space 
in the lively room, waiting, watching the nctivitv. Off to one side sits a 
woman, plainly pnrt nf the cnvironr.icnt, yet a nonparticipant. She also 
smilingly sits and watches. Who would think that a two-hour final exam 
w^as about to be^in? 

The students sit on the floor, lean against the wall, pushing desks 
aside for unobstructed vision. 

'Tm ready first," a girl says as she perches on a three-legged stool and 
begins to strum her guitar. She explains that a few evenings before she had 
been watching a bullfight on TV and had become so enthralled with tiie 
drama and pageantry that "a poem came" which she then set to music. 
She played simple chords to accompany her soft soprano and finished to 
enthusiastic nnplause. 

The audience shifted slightly for the next presentation, a short story 
read by a boy whose gift was developed description. The group knew in 
advance it would be absorbing. More clapping as he finished. 

The girl with the assistant at the overhead projector moved forward 
to the oi'd three-legged stool, tape recorder in hand. She asked for lights 
out, punched the button, and the i*hythmic beat of a throbbing heart filled 
the room as on the screen appeared that moving heart in brilliant red. 
Punctuated by the sounds and vision of that heating heart, she read a long 
free-verse on etliical problems of a heart transplant case. It ended with 
silerxe and darkness as the case resolved his problem. For a few moments 
no oae moved or spoke, and then the first sigh initiated an enthusiastic 
response to this dramatic presentation. 

A;; the program continued, the feeling of satisfaction in the room 
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grew stronger. \ Uc students knew thc\' were enjoying rlieir own incii- 
viduiilfitv and that of others; they felt the ]o\* of achievement and self- 
discipline; they liked tlic recognition of tl^eir own originnhty. *I'he teache- 
sniiling in the corner v doing notliin^ u \c ng delighrcd w iri the wa\ 
her students had ' <»»TV ugh agni:/;. 

\\ !': r hiu' rfiis hap^r <Jccasion? W'lio ever heard of an 

I-Miglish class having a hn.;l examination this wax ? W'liat was really happen- 
ing? 

Two weeks earlier the teacher of this creative writing class had asked 
the group, ''What is art?" A few fu/zy attempts at deHtiition came forth, 
so the group went off to the lihniry for i c^Mplc of d - to rend nhoiiii^ 
art, Thcx' were astonislied to find m ^voruiji vn^der aesthetics, pn MS()pli\ , 
photograph v. i^nin^.n . ulpture. v\ rion^^, literature of man\' nations. 
I hi \ f cad, Tiic v gar/ w cd in clusters to argue \\'ith their peers, and finally 
each came to his own conclusion about what art is. Mc then wrote a 
Icngtliv paragraph of definition. 

A week before the scheduled final examination, the tc:?c!ier discussed 
it with the class, saving ti^.u in her view it was not reasonable to expect a 
creative-^ original mind to turn on like a faucet at a given time (Mie morn- 
ing. Crcativit\' doesn't work that \\a\'— it gencralK' needs a period < " in- 
terior bubl)Hng and simmering before an idea begins to r-f)nic / ii d 
words, Consequentlv, she s;iid rh/' ^hc <Mass wouh, i,i : ciiai 1- pre- 
pare n ''niasierpy- -re/' a p: ^ " r;: . g which was the best elfori oi . 
' :\\\\\ ^..u would hi \viiiiin his definition of art. 

During tiie final examination period, he would then prcsenr his 
writing to his class, sharing it through A\^hatcver medium of the fine ..irrs 
he fclr appropriate to the particular composition. And then he wnuLl 
turn in to the teacher a written copy of his masterpiece to be read :li J 
discussed hiter. Tlic problem of evaluation of the oral presentation \\ ms 
left to the students, who set up criteria vcrv specifically from originiiJir\' 
of tliought to fluency of language, and who careful!)^ evaluated cucih 
other\s presentations, turning those papers in to the teacher. 

What w ere the results of tliis experience? A now recognition of each 
person's individuality- A new satisfaction that no matter how^ hard it is to 
read aloud one's own thoughts to an audience of peers it could be done. 
A nc\v sense of class sharing. A new motivation to do one's best. A com- 
bination of best writing and oral experience, with reading and listening for 
good measure. And an extra compliment— invitations from adult groups 
within the community to do programs for them— and a chance for these 
O Aing individuals to show the thoughtful logic, the human feeling, the 
E^^isitivitv that is theirs. 
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A Farewell to Arms in 120 Seconds: 
Charades as an Introduction to Communication 

We play charades in my English classes. I have two basic objectives 
to this though there are many minor objectives. One is strictly academic: 
we play charades so my students can see how much is said with body 
language, and the reverse — ho\v hard it is to communicate with just the 
body, and thus the short-cut speech is. Secondly, and just as important, a 
game played as this is draws the class closer together, makes students more 
aware of each other, and makes them more at ease with each other; thus 
charades approaches them individually within a group context. 

Charades in the classroom is played just as it would be played in your 
living room. The class is divided into two groups, I prepare a list of book, 
song, movie, play and poem titles from which each group draws. I tried 
letting each group prepare the titles for the other group but they came 
up with such titles as Adodeim English Rhetoric which even an expert 
might find hard to act out. T choose titles the students should be familiar 
with and ones that are easily acted out, such as The Painted Bird^ Catch- 
22^ and The Gospel Singer. 

One person draws the title, shows it to the other group and attempts 
to act out the title in front of his own group. There is a two-minute time 
limit, though rarely docs any student take the full time. One student even 
did "Docs Vour Chewing Gum Lose Its Flavor on the Bedpost Over- 
night?" in fifteen seconds flat. I keep the time and one group plays against 
the other for the total time. 

What does it do for the class specifically? ' ' ell, it's fun. The students 
laugh a lot. And they learn from it. They lea^n not to feel ill at ease in 
getting up in front of a Avhole class of students — after all, it's just a game 
and everyone else is doing it, Tliey arc learning how we depend on one 
another — this is a group game. If one's group does not respond with ideas 
about what an individual is acting out, then he could stand up there for- 
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ever. Thc\' learn book titles incidentally and comments such ns "I've 
never heard of that. What's it about?" come up frequently. And subtly 
but very swiftly an atmosphere is being created in tlie classroom-that 
learning is fun, meaningful, and not so bad after all. 

Hut the students arc also getting an introduction to just how much we 
do talk with our bodies, that a shrug or grimace does have mcaning-that 
there is, indeed, bodv English as well as spoken or written English. Thc\- 
learn that we also listen with our eyes. Charades also provide the students 
with the opportunity to see how easy it is to talk and how fast talking is. 
Two minutes, or 120 seconds, to "say" with the body A Fnren'cll to Arms 
instead of the two seconds or less it takes with the mouth and tongue. 
And Vm learning about my students from watching them. I see tlie quiet, 
shy student who has never said much in class use his imagination, and 1 see 
the talker not use his. 1 sec creativity. 1 see enthusiasm take the place of 
creativity. I see who has the background of rcading-the good gucsscrs. 
And I have seen over and over again how easily wc all get to looking at 
something one way so that the other possibilities or other ways to look at 
something arc not open to us. 

A graphic example of this is when a burly male student draws Moby 
Dick. I watch his mind work. "Aha," he says to himself, "I know liow to 
do it." And you can bet the first thing that has occurred to him is obscene. 
But then he realizes he can't do it that way. Sometimes he even looks over 
at me and I shake my head no. But then he's stuck. He tries to think of 
other \vays but his mind keeps going back to the "dirty" way (and face 
it, if there's an obscene way to act out a title, the students will think of it) 
and he can't think of anything else. He knows jMoby Dick is a whale but 
he won't think of it. He knows he can do a sounds-like with "lick" but 
he won't think of it and so he stands until his two minutes are up. And 
afterwards, the class jumps on him, why didn't you do this, or tivis? But 
this makes another point too. It's harder to think when you have pressure 
on you. 

Charades helps me to humanize my classroom. It is a first step in a 
long process of breaking down the barriers between the teacher and the 
student, the student and odier students, and the student and the commu- 
nication process. Students always want to play it again. They tliink it is 
fun. But I think they've also learned something from it. I don't know if 
it would work for someone else. It works for me. And I think my students 
are the better for it. 

Santa Fe Junior College 
Gainesvillef Florida 
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Classroom Community: 
Prerequisite to Individualized Instruction 

At first glance, the concepts of community and intlividunlity may 
seem contradictory. However, tlicy arc much more complemcntar\' than 
contradictory. In fact, it is ahnost impossible to gcnuinel\- Iiave one with- 
out the other. As a person I can only- feel f rec \o be nn sclf when I am 
an accepted and accepting member of the group. Authentic individuality 
—that being-all-togcthcr quality— can only conic when I feel that I bclon'tv 
in a group. Time and again experience in the classroom will bear this outT 
it is impossible to develop individualized educational processes unless the 
community of the classroom is first attained. 

There are many wa\ s to create a sense of community in the class- 
roo.m, and perhaps a go()d place to start is to enable the students to know 
each other— by name. I never cease to be amazed when 1 visit a classroom 
and realize that the students- do not know each other by name. Often the 
physical arrangements militate against knowing ones classmates. If all i 
ever sec is the back of someone's head, what experience of C{)mmunit\' is 
possible? Half-circles, horse shoes, diagr)nal rows, almost anv scatintr 
arrangement is preferable to straight rows. Concern for the growth of 
each student is not only the concern of the teacher; it should also be 
important to every other student. How, if I rarely see Bob's face or never 
speak to him by name, can I manifest m\' concern for him— as an individ- 
ual, as a person? As teacher I should know my students, and not onlv b\- 
name. 

When a class works together to plan and carrv out an. activity, things 
happen which might never have occurred if I had legislated "what wc 
will do tomorrow . . Student involvement in planning courses and 
activities is one very elfcctivc way to insure individualized approaches 
and group participation. When a student takes active part in the actual 
planning, his involvenaent increases cnormouslv; he has a vested interest. 
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Evakuirion must follow such an experience to he fully effective. 
Students siiouUl discuss v. Imt they have helped to plan nnd execute in- 
cluding how and wli\' it has succeeded or failed; the\' often learn much 
about themselves and about the group l)y doing so. Process ciiarts which 
record the flow of a discussion are ofteii quite revealing. Tlicse ma\- be 
prepared with a simple score keeping device: 

Ciroup 11 Boh [(Kill / /// 

SuL- a I Bill f 

Or means of an actual process chart, indicating wiio spoke to whom. 
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Taping a session and playing it hack later with a folio wup analvsis of the 
group dynamics is nho quite successful. Such devices stimulate greater 
nu-arencss of others and the group begins to learn something about inclu- 
sion. 

An often neglected but vital dimension of group dvnamics within 
the cla.ssroom is nonverbal communication. This Emersonian adage is all 
too often unexamined: "\Mvat y(>u are donig is speaking .so loudlv, 1 
cannot hear what you arc saying." I can insist that I ^vAm a student- 
centered, individuali/.cd approach with my voice but m\' nonverbal com- 
munication ma\' flatl\' contradict this. Things such as the use of time and 
the use of space sax- a great deal. 

The amount of time spent on an activity- and the location of that 
time are significant aspects of nonverbal c()mm*unication. Is the amount of 
time spent on this matter proportionate to the importance of the i.ssue.= 
Quite often there is an inverse proportion. Recently I visited a classroom 
and ob.scrved a teacher .spend a full fifteen minutes stapling students' 
exercise sheets together. Somehow, I sctisc that the teacher communicated 
to tliosc students the importance of stapling— and ur.fortunately not the 
importance of the Mork. iMX-quently the time spent on the "details of 
cla.ssrooni management infinitely outweighs the importance of the details 
themselves. Not only do I communicate the significance of trivia bv such 
use of time but I also subtract from the actual learning time of the class 
period. 
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The use of space embraces many aspects of the academic environ- 
ment, from the seating arrangement to tlie location of objects. For ex- 
ample, where is the teacher's desk? Where do I post student work; where 
do I post announcements, directions, and assorted non-essentials? I niav 
siiy I have a student-centered environment, i)ut when I locate my desk 
in the center of the room and post student \\'ork in the back, I communi- 
cate something quite contrary to my uirentions. 

How I sit, stand, gesture, and sr arc other \'ery real communica- 
tions. No matter what I teach, I always teach me; it's an occupational 
hazard. Often my nonverbal communication is more supportive, encour- 
aging, responsive, and personal than any structure I may create. 

I can also learn a great deal about my students through their non- 
verbal communication. Where they sit, how they look, how they write 
or speak (or don't speak) arc all important aspects of what they can say 
to me and to each other. If I am sensitive to tlicsc nonverbal signals, I can 
create an environment which stimulates and provides for their growth 
as individuals and as a community. The refrain from King and 1 is onh- 
too true: . . when I become a teacher, by my pupils I'll be taught. . . 
I will be taught not only something about the subject matter, but some- 
thing about them, about myself, and soutcthing about the group that we 
make up. 

The persons in a particular class make up a ivc. It is only when that 
oo'e has formed, has become supportive and creative, that my class has 
become a community; only then can individualized approaches be suc- 
cessful. Unless a sense of community can be created in the classroom, I 
will have just another group of students doing their own thing, without 
any awareness of or responsibility for each other. If I want more than that, 
if I want to create an environment in which each student can grow and 
fulfill himself as he helps others to grow and fulfill themselves, then I must 
—or rather we must— create a community, because classroom community 
is a prerequisite to individualized instruction. 

Mercy College 
Detroit J Michigan 
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Teacher - Student Dialogue 

Ego against ego, fear against fear, establishment against the individ-* 
ual, teacher against student— sucli a classroom situation should never have 
come to pass. Unfortunately it has. And now teachers are frantically scck-^ 
ing a remedy for student alienation, for unrest, for anonymity, which 
some so blithely blame on burgeoning numbers. 

What is the goal of every teacher? Ideally, it is an integration between 
teacher as a vital force and student as an allowable variable of human 
behavior. 

In one small freshman composition group in one small university 
this goal is being attempted. The students and the teacher started by call- 
ing their struggle toward individuality The Daily Commentary, They may 
very well end by calling it the miracle of dialogue. 

This technique was introduced the first day of class in the following 
way: 

Each day we will stop class five minutes before the hour is over. Each 
student will write a one- or two-sentence commentary on any subject 
he chooses^ The commentary may be an observation of teacher or 
classmate, a remembrance, a disagreement, a new idc^, an unrelated 
thought, a bit of humor, an attitude, a criticism. The primary stipula- 
tion is that the daily commentary be an honest statement. Otherwise 
there are no specific guidelines* Each time you write a commentary, 
the teacher will write one back to you. Student and teacher will thus 
set up an exchange of ideas from day to day. 

The first few days the daily commentaries from tlie students went 
something like this: 

I feel this class may prove quite interesting. 

My daily observation of today's class is that Tni very confused and feel 
that this cliiSo is going to be very hard. 
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You want us to be honc^**^^ uy ^'11 be. Right now I'm nor ^ivcf^-^ 

excited about this coursC' 

^'ou present an appcaiii:if? \ViC^UrC ^^f the course. Now, I suppose, r^^^' 
painting lies in the srudci^^^' h^^'^^UJ^' 

This course is going to ^^cxy nt^^^^^gc- h\ the first one I havcn t hc^'^ 
nl)lc to form an opinion i^*^%t' 

The first day of class ni^^'^^'s O^^ \ ^^\ nervous. T he course sounds Ijl^^' 
an interesting cliallengc. 

This r::lass is going to be ^hul i^U^>^\d ^ afrnid of saying sonicthii'*^^ 
to make \'c)u angry? 

Tni one of those peopJc "^XOi^Mii 0^^iXc^ very important. 

Hey, did you know thcT^ g^^int^ be a total eclipse of the sun i\c^^ 
month? 

Laclc of space precludes r^^>>r^linjX \\w i^csponses to these coninic^^" 
tarics. Suffice to say that I foci^^^d '^Cin^'^^V honesty, on revealing- i^^v'"^ 
self to the students. However, J ^iid^ t ^-"^(^licitly state, *'Don't write wh'^^ 
you think the teacher n;ants to '^^-jr*'' J"Vo f^i' three weeks went by, ^j-j^-i 
the daily commentaries began ^^hi^ng^^- following is a sampling: 

Vm sorry to say that Miight \vrong about porpoises not bcii'^^ 
able to reason, 

I'm bored! 

Oh Lord, 

How sad. 

Too bad ► , . 

Try the ad column! 

Punctuation absolutely IK^^^.s the jicll ^ut of me. 

I almost cried in class r^^,^V - . . * disappointed with myself j^j^d 
the way I am living my '^[^ ^Wi^, ^im^ • • . and your discussion of ^l^^ 
practical and relevant Infi^^^ niv tf^^^lji just that much n^ore rcab I thir^^^ 
learning is a difficult pri>^'^vSs if a P^^st>u is trying to be selective . . , ^ 
have always tried to be ^^^tictivc ' * . not neccssarilv choos\% but ju^^ 
aware of tlic things that rigrht f^^^ ^ud my life/ 

When you write back ^\\c, ^\oif^ kc^P asking nic what nn^ opij^j^^n 
is! Tm iiot interested in V^^^h <?pini"*\! 

1 notice that when you oi\ t^*^ b<^^^d you tend to write sideway^^' 

This bothers me. 

1 find going to the libr^^'V a dreaded experience. I kno\v 

nothing tliat bothers mc 'j^tir^- I ^'^hic from a small school with (ijil>' 
two shelves of books and *^'Ms \yhc^ simply a jungle to me. 
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CJominiitiicatif)!! is bnscti on selfishness; cvcryhc)d\' wants sonicrhiny 
from nic\ Plcnsc excuse rlic pencil: niv pen died- 

Mow- come I dichvr feel stupid when I adniirted that I didn> know 
^vhnt an infinitive was? 

I finally shaved niy moustache off after debating ah<)ut it for riirec 
days* ]3id yon notice? 

The semester slipped into spring. Pcrliaps the dail\' commentaries 
began to reflect this vital tinic of the ycnr. Or perhaps tlic miracle of 
dialogue was at work. 

Hurray for teachers who wriie the words where the kids want them 
iind not \s'herc she does. Murray for class discussions. Color me happv! 

Mow can >'ou say something new about being alone? I like to be alone, 
but other people always feel Pm Ioncl\' if I let them know tiiis. Tni not 
really, and so a great essay would be to explain my feeling. Wow! IVe 
got myself excited now. 

Cood day , , , Sunshine! Cod is smiling on us todaw I can feel it! Have 
a peaceful weekend* Al>' parents arc coming to sec me, and Tm happw 
I'm wearing sneakers today; boy arc they comfortal)lc. No wonder n\y 
grandmother wears thcn^ 

^\ e should he animafs. 
The\' don't lie awake in 
the dark and 

ccp for their sins. 
i"hc\'Vc complacent and 
not unhappy over 
the \\ hole carth- 

^\'ell, you're not going to believe this, but 1 found myself a new Jove. 

Kor readers A\'ho prefer explicit statement rather than implication, 
the follow ing commentaries sumniarix.c wiiat the students think of the 
daily cc^ninicntary tccliniqiic. 

Alaybc I've been too pcrsf)naL 1 have written down on the daih' com- 
mentary certain feelings I have shared with few beings, if any. You 
lucky person \'Ou! 

We can both say what wc think and neither of us gets mad, 1 hope! 

T don^t like to write commentaries because thcv make me think about 
^vhat happened jn cbss— which really makes them good, but it takes 
more concentration than niost classes. 
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I can say wliat I think without fear of being tliought stupid or igno- 
ratit. 

It very efTcctively achieves the purpose of pcrsonahzing a very imper- 
sonal course. It is an informal, honest way to open lines of communi- 
cation and develop a sort of friendship and affinity with the instructor. 
It is also a release of otherwise inhibited thoughts— most educational 
atmospheres don't give a damn about my daily thoughts and opinions, 
and this is the best classroom procedure I've yet to sec. 

1 have been subjected to classes, labs, and numerous other college 
activities in which I knew the teacher's name and nothing more in a 
year's time. The closest contact I had with these professors was hand- 
ing in a test, hi this daily commentary situation, 1 feel that tiic teacher 
has projected herself, a person, someone who is iiuman like me, and not 
just another ''walking lecturer." 

It is only fair to warn the reader that a tcachcr-studcnt dialogue, in 
which both participants attempt an honest communication, is potentially 
risky. All human beings fight to protect their self image from possible 
destruction. Both teacher and student are often afraid to trust too nnicii 
of themselves to each other. But if teacher-student dialogue can help to 
humanize the classroom, then the rewards are worth the risks. 

Northern Arizo7ia Uni'vers'ity 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
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How Much Editing in the Primary Grades? 

Should teachers correct the mechanical errors of primary grade 
children? In a longitudinal study on attempt was made to teach mechanics 
of language to primary children, through a functional approach, and to 
develop student individuality through pupil-teacher conferences.^ The 
whole emphasis on having children write out of their own experience 
provided the context for developing individuality. 

No language textboolcs were used and no period in the daily schedule 
was set apart for language instruction. For the most part, writing was 
based on experiences and the need to communicate. Instruction in the 
mechanics of writing was a part of the on-going activities. Writing was 
accepted as a tool of communication throughout the day, growing out of 
the needs of the class or individual students to communicate, and oppor- 
tunities were provided for children to learn to write through actual situ- 
ations that required writing. Children were not taught rules about punc- 
tuation and capitalization; they learned to punctuate and capitalize by 
observing the teacher's example as she recorded their sentences. As soon 
as they were able to write independently, they were instructed to read 
orallv their own writings in order to ascertain pauses, complete stops, 
q ' i: jns and exclamations in speech. 

In the beginning, children dictated their compositions to the teacher 
who recorded their ideas as they came forth. Recordings were sometimes 
made on a child's tablet, on the chalkboard, or on a large primary chart 
tablet, depending on the circumstances. 

The purpose for writing the children's thoughts as they dictated 
was to acquaint the child with the use of punctuation marks that were 
reflected in their spoken language: to help children see the relation be- 
tween, written speech symbols and oral speech. 

iDorodiy J. Burrus, "A Three-Year Comparative Study of the Functional Ap- 
proach to Teaching the Alcchanics of Language," Dissertation, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, 1970. 
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Initial dictation experiences followed art lessons, at \\'hicli time a 
child dictated a sentence about his picture and the teacher wrote his 
exact words nn a piece of paper, attaching it to his drawing. 

Following a group or class activity, such as a science experiment, 
cliildrcn dictated a cooperative report as the teacher recorded their find- 
ings and personal reactions to what they had disco\xred. Individual chil- 
dren voluriteered information as it was needed to complete the report. 
As the teacher took dictation in the beginning weeks, she pointed out the 
need for capital letters and different kinds of punctuation to clarify mean- 
ing. For example: '*Is this beginning a new idea? Then we need a capital 
letter." "Vou used such strontj fcelin"* in \'our voice, w c w ill need to use 
an exclamation mark to show how the explosion sounded-" In time, the 
children made suggestions to the teacher about punctuation, or she elicited 
their cooperation as rhcv continued to record information and feelings 
about class events, experiments, exciu'sions, and other activities- Xot all 
activities were recorded. When enthusiasm for writing about ''what we 
did and saw" waned, the children were given a recess from recording, 
and creative writing was encouraged. 

In addition to group reports and stories involving all the children, 
provision was made for individual cliildren to dictate stories or narrate 
episode*^ significant to them: pets, birthdays, trips, visits to relatives, 
shopping witli mom, dad's new job, a new baby in the home and other 
events in the lives of the children were incentives for dictated stories. 

To foster imaginative ^\^riting^ children were exposed to many folk 
tales, fairy talcs, fables, animal stories and poetry througli oral reading bv' 
the teacher. The use of pictures to develop sentence sense, vix^id imagery, 
and sec]uential storv development w as also employed. For example, from 
the picture the child created a storv in his own words based on his own 
feelings and inclinations- 

Gradually some children began to express a d ;sire to write their own 
stories and w^crc allowed to do so. Other children continued to depend 
on the teacher for most of their longer stories c\ en in third grade. During 
the second half of the first \ ear a prinrary ty})ewriter was used by tiie 
teacher to record stories as the children dictated. Wl^en the teacher 
stopped t\'ping, tl^e child supplied the punctuation he thought a\ as neces- 
sary" to the n loaning. Each child was given the opportunit\' for one typed 
story per w^eek for the remainder of the first grade. However, the majority 
of children in second and third grades preferred to \vrite their own stories. 

No emphasis was placed on correct spelling of w ords; how ever, as 
children demonstrated an interest in the correct form, they were encour- 
aged to keep a self-nrade dictionary, one updated ^\•ith ^c^\• M ords at each 
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writing nnd maintained tliroughout tlic remainder of the cxpcriiiicnt. 
When a ciiild asked for the spelling of a word, rhc teacher wrotr 'r on a 
piece of paper. Later tlie cliild recorded it in liis own dictionar\- !ture 
use. Additional sources for words included commercial picture diction- 
aries and lists in readers. At times the ciiild supplied the beginning sound 
*)f a word, either leaving a blank space until the teacher was available to 
help with the spelling or using his own sense of sound to f<)rm his w()rd. 

When a sror\- or report was complcteil, the child shared it with the 
class, with a gr{)up, with a friend, and/or filed it in an indi\idual fokler 
for his \vcckl\" conference \\ ir!i chc teacher. At this conference the readi- 
er helped the ciiild use his voice inflection in punctuating^ his composition. 
Modification of sentence striictin-c w ns suggested onI\ when meaning w as 
questionable. During second and third grades, misspelled \\'ords w ere cor- 
rected by the child during the conference and later rec<^rded in his per- 
sonal dictionary. However, no more thaii five words were chnncrcd in an\- 
one writing. This decision was based the idea that too many correc- 
tions represent faiUire to the learner nnd iie becomes discovn-nfycd," A file 
of these compositions was accumulated for the threc-ycar period and 
served as a guide to the teacher in extending indixMdunI growth in ex- 
pression of ideas nnd vocabular\' development; thev were also indications 
of individual interest. The folders w ere availal>le to children at all times 
and w^erc often used in die conferences to reinforce skills alreadv tauq-ht 
and to introduce new skills. A weekly log was also kept by the teacher 
to guide her in preparation of a \^aried program of language acti\ ities. 

Children looked forw ard to the conferences, sliarinir onh' the stones 
and letters they selected. It also provided a time for the teacher to take 
care of individual differences. Some children were more read\^ than others 
for help with Uiore mature skills. For instance, some Avere rcad\' to learn 
about generalizations for forming plin*als in w()rds ending in y. A boy 
whose physical immaturity wxndd not allow prolonged handwriting might 
he helped in a different manner. The teacher would supply the writintr 
as he dictated his story and suggested the proper mechanics. Aside from 
the favorable effects on writing, children gained added rcadin[r experiences 
tlirough reading their own stories. Chdidrcn learned to recognize tlic words 
they dictated from their own speaking vocabuiancs. In order to teach the 
mechanics of language in a functional approach, it seemed important to 
maintain a permissive climate where all writing w^ns accepted and where 
ideas rather than rules wove paramt>unr. In a climate cfr.uMCtcrizcd by 

-Alaiircc Applcgate, Easy iff Efi^iish (L-^ iinston, llliiu)is: Row, Kctcrson, 1960), 
pp. 279, 393; Ruth G. Strickland, ''Evaluiitinir Children's Compositions/' Elcvicfitarr 
EfisUsh^?7 (May 1960) 325, 
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tcacher-pupil planning, children had the opportunity to develop self- 
direction and independence. 

During the three-year study many parents communicated their en- 
fhusiasni for the program hecause their children were writing spontane- 
ously and were ex'cited about it, This consequence alone seems to support 
a program that emphasizes the functional approach to the teaching of the 
mechanics of language and fosters the individuality of the child as he 
communicates his ideas and feelings. 

Vnivmit}' of Marykid 
College ?d, Marjknd 
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Hawaii's Peer Tutoring Experiences 

TI)c practice of peer tutoring is a fundamental component of the 
Language Skills Program of the Hawaii English Project, a iive-ycrir de- 
velopmental project funded partially under Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and a joint activity of the Hawaii State 
Department of Education and the University of Hawaii. The project is 
designed as a K-12 curriculum in English consisting of Language Skills, 
Literature, and Language Systems programs. The Language Skills Pro- 
gram is intended to enable children to reach a sixth-grade level of in- 
dependent performance in reading, writing, and listening/speaking skills. 
Approximately 2,500 kindergarten, first-, and second-grade children par- 
ticipated in the Language Skills Program in pilot or field schools on each 
of the islands in Hawaii last year and this number is due to increase this 
year to 12,000 children who will represent every elementary school in 
the State. 

Underlying the Language Skills Program is the principle that a cur- 
riculum must be tailored to adapt to the variety of ways in which children 
differ: in level and rate of educational achievement, in the degree of in- 
terest in a subject, in style of learning, and in the need for indications of 
success and to participate in decisions affecting their own learning. The 
curriculum planners in the program have developed a hierarchy of ob- 
jectives in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. A variety of materials 
utilizing multiple modes of presentation serve , as available tools from 
which both teachers and learners can tailor a program that meets the 
unique needs of each learner as he increases in his control of the oral and 
graphic symbols of the English language. 

An educationally responsive learning environment has been developed 
in an attempt to create a total learning system, including the physical 
classroom arrangement, instructional materials and hardware, the teacher, 
and other learners. The learner is prized as a decision maker in a learning 
environment that simultaneously permits and requires him to take an 
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nctivc role in selecting learning activities, coniniunicating to others \\ hat 
he has learned, and recording and evaluating [lis ow n progress. 

During the language arts period, learners at \'arious stations around 
the classroom work on materials indi vidualK' or with others in i' roups of 
two, three, or four while rhe teacher moves from one activity to another 
observing, facilitating and directing learning, monitoring progress, and 
instructing where necessarw 

Implementation of Peer Tutoring 

Peer tutoring has been designed as an essential aspect of the program 
and is promoted in several waws. First, the combination of two or ti^rec 
grade levels— such as kindergarten, first, and second graders A\'ithin the 
same classroom— maintains a wider spread of performance levels and in- 
creases the pool of available tutors. Second, a curricukmi encompassing a 
varictv^ of language arts areas— reading, handwriting, typing, and listening/ 
speaking- increases the probability that an\' child advancing slowly in one 
or more areas will nevertheless have at least one area in which he can tutor 
t)thers* A third factor facilitating peer teaching is the nature of instruc- 
tional materials specifically designed for collaborative work by two or 
more children. 

The Hawaii peer-tutoring model differs csscntiall\' from other tutorial 
models in three aspects. First, tutors are rcalU^ peers. Unlike other models 
which have fifth- and si.xth-gradc children serving as tutors to kindergarten 
and first-grade children, this program allows the learner to select other 
children who might be slightl\' older or younger w^ithin his own class to 
serve as tutors* A sociogram interview of fifty children revealed that a 
majority preferred to select tutors A\'hom thc\' considered friends. Sec- 
ondly, the tutoring experience is an integral part of the class day and is 
intended as an instructional mode for all types of children, H^hcrc is no 
remedial concept of '^special tutoring" before class, after class, or during 
the students' own free time, A tliird and perhaps most essential difference 
is a unique attempt to develop the potential advantages, both cognitive 
and affective, that can be gained by the tutor without dccmphasizing the 
gains to the learner. Thus the tutorial model differs significantly from the 
'"monitorial system" developed in England in the late eighteenth century 
(Wright, 1960) in that the Flawaii program is not an economical substi- 
tute for a shortage of teachers. 

Tutor Training 

Tutor training begins early in the school year and extends through 
two brief stages prior to the formal tutoring arrangement. In the first 
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smge the teacher creates a favorable atmosphere for peer tiitf)rino' by 
arranging situations in whicii children arc paired off to *Mielp one another/' 
iisualU' ill classroo; i'outines not related to the instructional materials, 
such as helping another learner find crayons, pencils, and other materials; 
helping another learner put these items a\\ a\-; or helping another learner 
who is having difficult\' operating a piece of equipment. 

In the second stage, peer tutoring is presented as a normal expected 
behavior, as part of the regular rovituie, and not as a favor for the teacher. 
The teacher establishes the concept tliar a ciiild wiio has learned something 
is expected to help someone else learn it. Siie begins hv casualK* mention- 
ing to a learner who is nearing the end of a unit, '^You're ahiiost finished: 
soon vf)uMl be able to tutor." 

'^rhe third stage begins when the learner actiialh- lias completed a unit 
and the training becomes specific and individual. It is specific because 
procedures for instructional materials var\' depending upon the task to be 
performed. It cannot be assumed tliat because a learner ras completed a 
set of instructional materials he can automatically tutor another cliild- 
Thus new tutors arc trained in the tutoring procedures for the unit they 
have completed and are observed closely b\' tiic teacher during their first 
few attempts at tutoring. One metliod of training tutors that has often 
proven successful oecins when tlie teacher role-plays the actions of a 
learner while individual children take turns playing the role of tutor. Other 
training techniques include verbal explanations of tutor procediu'cs and 
the use of trained tutors as peer models. 

Future Directions 

These experiences have demonstrated the effectiveness of using very 
young children as tutors and indicate the gains possible for the child \\ ho 
tutors. Wc have also learned, however, that some children are currently 
not motivated to tutor others and arc not effective in their attempts. 
Greater attention needs to be given to selecting tutors and learners who 
will profit from peer-tutoring experiences and to training tutors to demon- 
strate behaviors which seem productive. 

From a research point of view it will become important t(^ determine 
what subject characteristics and M'hac beliaviors are required of a tutor, 
what matches are optimal between tutor and learner, and what cognitive 
and affective products arc gained from tutoring another child. 

Although the tutorial activities in the Hawaii Fnglisli Project have 
been largely structured activities involving factual knowledge, experi- 
mentation is underwa\- to broaden the role and responsibilities of the tutor 
iji the intermediate elementary grades. A hierarchy of tutorial tasks is bc- 
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ing considered that greatly challenges the imagination and interpersonal 
skills required of the tutor. Clearly we are only in our infancy in under- 
standing the opportunities for an exciting and humanizing environment 
that can be created through the use of peer tutoring. Details and pre- 
liminary findings concerning peer-tutoring experiences can be found in 
the references below. 

U'liivmhy of Hmiii 
Honolulu^ I-h'tcm 
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Creative Writing: A Master Key to 
Individualization 

In Rewniing Crecithe Behavior, E. Paul Torrance stresses that the 
usual pupil produces and respects what is rewarded by the teacher.^ When 
the child is praised for his unusual ideas, creative fluency and imaginative 
products, he is a part of a class whose members respect and react appre- 
ciatively to each other's creative endeavors, as well as valuing their own. 

Perhaps the key factor in developing a program in creative writing is 
the mental climate of the classroom. Creative writing is essentially per- 
sonal in nature, and you arc Hsking the child to reveal, recorded on paper, 
his innermost thoughts and feelings. Probably from the first day of contact 
with you, each pupil will decide whether you arc essentially a warm, sen- 
sitive, appreciative person, for the pupil must attach these adjectives to you 
in order to feel free to share his perceptions and dreams with you. Creatwe 
writing is encouraged in a classroom situation in which you yourself are 
not afraid to share, your unusual ideas and unique turns of phrase. And 
every serious piece of student writing must receive tactful, understanding 
commeni by you. Remarks similar to: This was such an effective word 
you used, could you think of another word (or phrase) which would 
describe it exactly? Your reader might not undci'stand what you mean 
here. Your reader might find these words too strong. 

Encourage, rather than discourage, more thought and effort. 

Understanding is one necessary personal trait in any teacher. When 
you stimulate creative expression, you do not do it selectively. There arc 
going to be those writings which reveal home difficulties, personal prob- 
lems and undcsirab'.c traits. Since you stimulate the child to write his inner 
thoughts and emotions, you bring some of his personal concerns to the 
surface and these can be dealt with individually and privately, for creative 



i(New York: Prcntice-Hall, 1965), 
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w rmng fosters ;i pcrsonni rcl;irif)nsliip between stiulent-w i iter ;ind tencher- 
etlitor. 

I have found sense imagers', figures of speeeli and elements of a sh.ort 
story conducive to creative fluencw A specific writing device is presented, 
a!ialy/ed and practiced oralh* and in writing pupils in the creative 
writing period at the beginning of the week.- Pupils share and cnjox' each 
other's writings in tlic crcatixe writing followup period at the end of 
the week. 

Pupils learn tlvit their best source of creative expression is from keen 
observation, personal experience and a rich vocabularw The bod\- of an\' 
te.-':liing lesson Hsts questions and activities to reali/.c the objectives. Since 
authorities stress the importance of helping children to observe and in- 
terpret firsthand experience, f usually initiate ideas leading to much pupil 
verbalization and doinir. Jiurrows claims chat in order to iinin written 
fluency, experience in oral expression is more important than actual 
writing/' As specific examples: When sound is discussed, 1 use many 
sound-producing objects and ask pupils to describe what thc\^ hear. When 
simile is studied, I point out objects within immediate vision and ask for 
apt similes. 

I he pupil is usually assigned a composition for which he may choose 
any topic which lends itself to use of a particular writintr devic" 

Most of the student's narration assignments arc done in his story note- 
book. The first lesson on the short story introduces him to the best source 
of srory material— his personal experience. His first assignment is to l)egin 
a storv-niatcrial notc>- ')k. Entluis" ism g; m s as his notebook grows from 
general n<>tations (interesting people, places I have been, favori'tc pastimes, 
feelings which arc strong in me, j^^ctures which i:uggcst ideas, etc.) to 
samples of writing tecliniques (ciiaracter, plot outline, dialog, etc.) center-^ 
ing on his specific, gradualK^ emerging short story. 

For correction of the composition, T take three rcadinirs. The first is 
for my own sheer enjoyment of thv, child's total product, while the second 
is for notation (using standard symbols) of errors in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, usage, construction, etc. The third reading is for carciul analysis 
of content. I always write a personal note at the top of the pupiPs paper 
praising the best features of his composition. At the end of the paper, I 
pencil any suggestions for improvement. 



-Julie Ann Curlsoii, "Creative Klucney in Coinpositif>n," Aiusrcr's thesis, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Ishuul \965. 

•>Alvin:i 'J\ Burrows et ah, I'hcy All Want to M'ritc (Xcw \oyU: Prcnriee-Hall, 
1952), p. 3L 
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1 do not write letter marks on the pnpcrs. Cirades ;ire w ritten in the 
Hinrlvtng hook; only reniarl' nppenr on the students' {-Jiipers. Mechnnicnl 
errors are not iisii;ill\' w e' ,iied in tlie ;issi^nnient of a letrer urnde. 

An infornia! record of the pupils' w riting grow th is kept in a file box 
contnining ;i file folder for eacli child. Into this folder go of his writings 
of the school ycnr, including ;iny poems, stories, essiU's, etc., which he hns 
written on his own. This is n rend\' reference for watchin<r the pupii\s 
w riting growth, nnd the student is encouraged to ex;iminc his foldei* often 
and even to htn row it overnight or for the weekend. He is urtjcd to make 
copies for himself and to share his creative w^riting with members of his 
famil\*. 

hi the actual sharing of the week's rronipositions, 1 have used a varietx* 
of techniques which indix^idualize. ^Vhc pleasure that this part of the 
creative writing program gives to eacli pupil is outweighed onl\- b\- the 
personal note to each pupil praising and encouraging his strongest points. 
One approach t( the sliaring is to have as man\' pupils as time permits 
read their works, following up by getting pupils' reactions about tlie 
most effective parts and asking for suggestions for improvement. 

Another approach is to liavc pupils sit in a circle and pass the com- 
positions (identified b\- number only) around the circle for individual 
reading. A sbect is attached to each theme on wMiich the reader is asked 
to conimc! • about (1) what he thinks is the best part, (2) what he sug- 
gests might be improved, and (3) what he thinks about the ph\sical 
features of the paper (readabilit\^ factors). 

A dramatic sharing of the pupils' best works is the sharing of them 
with :)thcr classes. Or the students will cnjo\' presenting inipromptu pro- 
grams of their w ritings in their own classroom. 

Having' workshop periods in which pupils arc free to pr esent writing 
problems for help ar.d suggestions from classmates is \'ct .i iothcr indi- 
viduali/^ing feature. 

Composition lends itself natural!)' to the intcgrati()n of all languaq-e 
skills nnd the total curriculum. Spelling assumes practical importance, for 
the young wxitcr's w^rittcn symbols must convey his thoughts and feelings 
to his readers. Each word must be physicallv recogniz.cd his readers 
and connote exact meanings. The pupiTs personal and standard spelling 
word lists with attendant definitions arc an injportant writing t()oL 

Stories in readers and literature arc doubh^ cnjo\ cd b\- the stucKnt, 
since he reads and listens not onl\' for information aPid enjo\'ment: he - as 
added a third dimension— that of the novice writer who appreciate: u\^ 
professional's artistic use of techniques and devices. You wmII be amazed at 
the emergence and growth of Iiis first efforts at literary criticism. 
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Whether you teach word rckioiijhips through traditional graiiiniar 
or modern linguirics, your young writer will sense die relationship be- 
tween harmonious word patterns and his own writing, He will be de- 
lighted if he can analyze some of his own composition sentences in gram- 
mar study. Capitalization and punctuation arc also viewed as useful tools. 

Penmanship becomes more purposeful when it is obvious that it en- . 
hances the appearance and readabiEty of his "brain child." 

Writing is both an important and useful tool for any area of the total 
curriculum, but creative writing enriches every subject and c.\po!;cs in- 
terrelationships among subjects. Most important, it is a master key to 
individualization. 

Un'msity oj Cmmim 
Siom, Coiimctim 
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Encouraging Individuality in the Classroom 

The problem of encouraging individuality in the clnssroom is '^' cntcst 
for those of us who teach in the armed forces. The men I meet ever , dav 
belong to the U.S. Army; they are young enlisted men, high school gradu- 
ates, competing with one another for appointments to the Uiiitcd States 
iMilitary Academy at West Point. To gain acceptance they must be pro- 
ficient both as students and soldiers. 

Servicemen are actively discouraged from independent thought and 
action and arc asked to be uniform. These men wear Army uniforms in 
class. Their haircuts are uniformly short, their desks are uniformly neat. 
Classes arc homogeneous and seating is determined by proficiency, with 
the less capable men to the front. They are called to attention at the start 
and conclusion of each clnss. 

At times my prob^f'ui as an Army ofi^cer and instructpr sc6ms insur- 
mountable, and yet I know that in the Army as elsewhere individuality 
always is, ultimately, a virtue. 

I have found four principles to be helpful in encouraging individuality 
in my classes. As individuality suggests contrast, use differences among 
st'iidems. Do not assume that students are the same simply because they 
have been treated as numbers or b';cause they look alike. They bring to 
the classroom differences of backgjound, interest and capability. Thus 
their very diversity can be the key to individuality \\\ the classroom if the 
teacher is not afraid of spirited discussions. Stimulate debate among stu- 
dents and they will Iccl it is their cltJ5sroom as well as the teacher's. They 
will volunteer more readily and \v;' , realize that difference is essential 
to education. 

^ conformity susfLA^ .e-- ■ : :ness, avoid standardrzaiion in all its 
ii. Starr'- rdizcd rheni' ' " •'"'i paper assignments suggest standard 
approaohrs : -i-.i answers. 1 ... will try to provide th.c conclusions 

he imaL,!; ; ■ , expect rather than those which he might have drawn had 
you bnen less restrictive. Then too, don't .innounce that such and such a 
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topic "has worked well in rhc past," fttr this suggests that last vcar\s sf>'. 
tlcnts and this year's arc really the same. The topics t'ov a class shoi 
spring from that class itself. It is, uiuloul)tedly, less time-consuming to 
read fifty papers entitled "Why 1 Aiu at College" than hft\- on a vuriet\- of 
subjects, l)Ut the student will feel freer if he can select the topic within the 
broad subject area which \-ou ha\-e delineated. Tlie student nuist know- 
that he is l)eing treated in a personal manner before he will respond in 
kind. It need liardly l>e said tliat standardisation in seating is as dey:radin«»- 
as it is anachrf)nistic. "Til get to know your names cjuicker" is "a poor 
justification for the seating eiiart. Hie student will feel that nou can oet 
to know him • niy if he remains in one place; he wants \ 'ju to recoi>ni/.e 
his mind no matter wliere in the j'oom his bod\- is located.' 

Students who see diversity in the world of ideas will tr\- to respond 
in fi-'^sh and original wa\^s. 'I'hercforc, be inductive rather than lieductiiie. 
IJrcak down generalities and follow their implications along the lines 
which the students suggest. Capitalize on the fact that the student's 
imaginiition outruns his reason b\- admitting the truths the poet \\'<niid 
accept. Encourage interdisciplinary endeavors: test generalities bv di.scuss- 
ing art and music as well as literature, bi introducing modern American 
literature, instead of claiming tiiat "the second h;ilf of the ninetecntii cen- 
tury saw rhc rise of realism," tiix-d generality w hich the students A\'il! 
only f •'. compelled to support, examine Corot, Courbet, :-^d Abuiet as 
wcW as Zohi, Norris, Crane, and Oreiser, and let them conclude, if thev 
will, that l)y the turn of the century realism supplanted romance. T he 
.sciu)lar who defends his own narrow i)ackground with a feeble "'ait that's 
not my field" docs not belong in the classroom. It is especiall\- important 
in high school and in freshman w riting courses that the student not be 
circumscril)cd by his teacher's limitations. Let the teaclier have the 
humility to become a student. 

Lastly, he discursi've. It lias always been assumed that the worst of the 
cin.ssroom sins is dig ssion. This misconception originates with sf.idcnts 
themselves, for dicy enjoy moments of digt-j -on an^, sec them as respites 
from the monotony of the syllabus. On occasion they scheme and make 
a concerted effort to sidetrack the teacl.cr. Surely, as teachers and students 
we no longer believe that what is enjoyable is wrong. While rcadinQ- The 
Tim/in g of the Shre-i.v it might well be illuminating to be sidetracked into 
a di.scussion of the w<)nvan's rights movement in 1970, or even into a dis- 



U-'rocctlurcs arc most sr;irul;irili/.c-il in rhc govcmiiiunr aiid. rlicrcfurv, in Army 
reaching-. Kvcry sheer printol ar rhc C;()vcrnniciic Pri'itinjr Offkc is niinibcictJ and 
(larc'-l and is ll^:cd until it is replaced. 
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cussion of hippie conumincs in C^iilifoniiii. 'I'hc dnngcr of niiiking- educa- 
tion itself an ciglit-to-tlircc digression in terms of tlie student's life is niucii 
grenter tlian that of wnsting time. I -ct the teticiicr denionstnuc tiiat the 
education of individuals does not dismiss their own interests as trivial. He 
must ir -orporate the student's w orld into that of the classroom if he ever 
expects ihc classrof)m to affect the outside world. -Jf it Lacks Pclcvancc, 
It Isn't Literature." - 

Recently, n classroom experience which happens to i:\: \.ii^^[lv the 
foregoing principles has demonstrated to n-.e their value. I aiMOunced a 
"worst hometown newspaper" contest to the 250 men in our school. The 
students, by the wa)-, were far more cnthu^iasf; a!i;»ut discovering the 
worst paper than they ever would have been ■.-'bout the best. Tliev were 
excited b\' the fact that the school was r.anctioni ng a search for the terrible 
rather tiian the excellent; they assumed they were getting awav with some- 
thing.*'^ Severed teachers were appointed judges, and wc established as our 
criteria bad taste, ignorance, and magnification of the trivial. Our contest 
was formed along the lines of the Academy Awards, i.e., there were several 
categories, such as worst overall paper, worst editorial page, worst photo- 
graphs, advertisements, etc. Th.e men sent home for thcir^papcrs, and in a 
week niy desk was heaped high with newspapers from, small rowns and 
large cities in over half the states. 

I realized from the start that the b'asis of the contest and its major 
virtue would be its appeal to differences among the sti,-;knts. Of course, 
the contest did stir up discussions about states and newspapers, but it did 
more. It encouraged even the most reticent types to speak out and argue 
•in the ciassroom. And the discussions quickly moved from the trite to the 
fascinating. Wc were soon arguing the merits of editorials; discussing the 
differences between a small town newspaper and a big paper, provincial- 
ism and prejudice. Wc learned about journalism and effective writing, and 
also about America. Wc tested generalities concerning the "siicnt major- 
ity," "liberals," and "rednecks" by analyzing editorials on tlic same subject 
in small town and major city newspapers from all sections of the country. 
AVc had made the student.-.' world the real classroom. Wc iiad bceii digres- 
sive. Wc had enjoyed it tlioroughly. Did we encourage individual^r)^? Wc 
never could agree on a winner. 

Port. Belvoir, VirgUh 

-Thomas E. Sanders of Miami Dade Junior CoIlcgG prcscnred a paper entitled 
"If It Lacks Rekvancc, It Isn't Literature" at the Soutiu ast Region il Conference on 
Juiglish in the Two-Ycar Cojlcge, recently held in Wa^iiingron, D.C:. 

•■'The negative approach is often rhc liio.st successful. Sec SaKi's " J^ic Storyrcller" 
in whicli naughty little children arc lascinatcti, ovcr)oycd, and (]uictntl Uy the storv 
of uic "horribly good" girl who is devouret! 'ly a wolf. 
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Open Lob: Seeing Kids as People 

At the beginning of each year, the good tcrchcr vows to make this 
year really meaningful for students and to individtialize programs to meet 
specific needs. But how docs one begin? 

In an effort to get better acquainted with the one hundred and twenty 
seventh graders newly assigned to our interdisciplinary team, we decided 
to schedule small group discussions. Six to eight students were randomly 
assigned to each group. The question for consideration: "What arc the 
problems common to most kids in the middle school?" With little hesita- 
tion the groups launched into an enthusiastic discussion. Each group 
selected one student to report its findings to the entire team. 

As I listened to the reports, it dawned on me that in one way or 
another every group was stressing the same two points: "Nobody ever 
listens to us!" and "We're so busy learning what we have to learn that we 
never have time to icarn what wc ivavt to learn!" 

Now it .vas time for me to ask some questions of myself. What were 
the implications of these two issues for mc as an auult working with young 
people? How could I, as an English teacher, make English a more vital 
force in their lives this year? Not simple questions at all. 

With the cooperation of our four team teachers of science, social 
studies, mathematics, and English, we decided to schedule as a trial a free 
choice period thirty minutes long during the week. (The flexibility of a 
block of team time makes such scheduling simple.) During this time any 
student would be permitted to coi*itact an of us for any purpose the 
student desired. A simple signout sheet indicating the studei *'s name and 
destination was used. The only limitation was that the student, once he had 
made his choice, must remain in the selected room for :he entire period. 

As I anxiously awaited our first session, more questions flitted through 
my mind: Would the group be only remedial students? Would I be able 
to handle a variety of needs? Would anyone even come to the English 
room at all? 
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At the first session only five students arrived: Patty and Sue, who 
alwiiys had their noses in a book, even in the cafeteria- Russ, who ap- 
parently considered this a time to earn brownie points b\- charming the 
teacher; Nancy, who seemed to be behind in lici* letter writing and spent 
all of her time cngn^rod in this activity; and Dan, who said not a word but 
spent the entire period strolling about the room, fingering rhc brightly 
colored pocket books displayed on racks. (He never opencd'an , of them.) 

The thirty minutes seemed endless. I wanted things to start happen- 
ing. Nothing was going as I had expcc-rcd. 

At our teacher evaluation meeting all four of us reported similar ex- 
periences, except the social studies teacher who had been inundated by 
kids poring over the maps and globes in Iicr room. But we decided to 
ask the kids what they thought of the free-choice period. 

At the student evaluation session, the majorit)^ of the group was 
vigorous in its enthusiasm and asked for another session. Wc wondered: 
Did they consider this "goof-off" time? ^Vas the experience of making 
free choices such a treat for them? Could it be that maybe something had 
happened during that time after all? 

And so we tried it again. This time eleven students, including the 
original five, arrived in tlic English room. That was encouraging. 
Eventually the group varied from tv/elve to forty-two. It took three or 
four sessions before kids began to open up and obvious things began to 
happen in the Open Lab (so dubbed by the students) . 

Bob confided that he Iiad repeated two pi-cvious grades and he had to 
pass tills year. He explained that he had never been able to write "about 
spring and stuff like that and anyway I can't sp '11." In a conference witli 
his mother it was agreed that Bob would simply oe graded "Pass" so lono- 
as he made an honest effort. His writing, often only" two sentences at the 
beginning, gradually improved and as time went on l noticed fewer words 
were misspelled. I learned quite a lot about hot rods from reading Bob's 
compositions. 

As I sought to discuss with Patt\ the book sl^c was rcadincr, she sud- 
denly burst out, "I don't really like to read all the time. It's just ttiat I don't 
know how to talk to people." Obviously Patty needed opportunities to be 
parr of various-sized groups discussing common readings or other projects. 
The English class certainly offered opportunity for group work, and 
slowly Patty responded. 

I thought Dan would rub the pictures off the pocket books before he 
asked me, "Could you help me learn to rcad.= " Together wc outlined a 
program for Dan, and blessed with the aid of an understanding paraprofes- 
sional, his progress was rapid. One day he volunteered to rend part of a 
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story aloud, although haltingly, to a group. When he concluded, his group 
broke into sponnincous applause. (A marvelous rapport develops among 
kids in a group like this which the\^ have joined by choice.) 

I learned that Russ, the non-stop talker, was one (^f seven children. By 
the time he finished his paper route each da\', everyone had settled down 
to do homework, television, and chores* No one \\'as at all interested in 
listening to him. Gradual!;; students took my place as Russ' listener and 
the talking became a tv^o-wa\ experience in communicatioii. 

And there were others— Jack, the superior student, wiio read omniv- 
orously and remarked, *i never have time to read just for fun"; Angelina, 
who forgot, or at least controlled, her fear before groups as she demon- 
strated ' )w to make tortillas; Bill and Tom who wrote and later produced 
a play .. i^olving thei. classmates* 

I wish I could rc ort that Open Lab was 100 percent successful. But 
Lou and Mary continued to spend their time playing tic-tac-toe at the 
chalkboard. One small group always retreated to a corner tabltT'whcrc 
they chatted quietly. Two or three students were never able to settle on 
any one activity but changed from reading to shelving the books to 
arranging bulletin boards. But maybe these activ*:^cs served a purpose too. 
What a treat to have thirty minutes to use as one pleases. 

Bur was this English? I like to think it was. Of course, thirty minutes 
per week were insufficient for spectacular accomplishment. However, 
everything I learned about individual students during Open Lab could be 
and was applied to their regular class activities. In this way I could indi- 
vidualize the course to fit the student rather than fitting the student to a 
prescribed course of study. Once I began to look at the needs of individual 
kids as people, their needs as English stud Mits became clearer and could 
more easily be met in ar-eas with real significance to them. And who kriows 
—in th" long run, what happened to Pvuss and Don and Puty may make 
more difference in their lives than any number of formal English assign- 
ments might have done. 

Perhaps the effectiveness of this program cau best be measured by the 
reaction of the students themselves. On the final ev^aluation of the year's 
activities by each student, seventy-eight percent commented, in some 
form: "Next year be sure to Irave Open Lab. It helped me more than any 
part of school this year." . 

Hannah Middle School 
East Laiism^^ Michli^an 
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Getting j Know You 

Wanting n problem sophomore class to tell it really like it is, I asked 
each student to think about school and write his immediate response and 
feeling by completing these initial phrases: 

L I get so I . . 

2. Sometime ^ider , . . 

3. I wish . . 

4. If I had . . . 

Each student is to be commended for his frankness and honesty in 
reporting his feelings at the moment. Le-iving out some personal notes 
directed to certain members of the faculty, cry little editorial work was 
done to their remarks which follow: 

1, I get so mad ... 

when I get blamed for something I did not do 

when I am trying to understand the teacher and everyone is talking 
when nobody seems to want to learn a thing 
when there is a show of unfairness 
when the teacher trys to put the screw to you 
because of some of the damn teachers in school 
because tliere is someone in this schooi that bugs me 
when tcaehcrs give me ;i lot of work and 1 am not in tliC mood for it 
AV^cn I get suspended without even having a clinnce to give "^my side" 
of the story 

2. Somethnes, 1 wonder . . . 

if teachers m ill ever come up tn date and realize that the world has 

changed from the past 30 or 35 years (hair, dress) 
Avhy some people have it rough and f.rlicrs have a good home 
Avhy some people want to quit as soon as they turn sixteen 
M'hat makes those guys do stuff like calhng teachers dirty names 
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why is teaching here 

why students who want to Icurn c:- ./t because of 

if it is the teacher who docs noi know how to undt^rsiiuid the w;iy I 

trv to tell things 
if the teacher will just once let nic alone 
if teachers know what they arc doing 

about the teachers if tlie\* really care if wc get through or not 

5- 1 wish . . . 

tiiis class would settle doM ii and stare getting to work 

I was in anotlier class 

we could clioose our own seats 

1 were smarter and could be a teacher and understand teens in school 

i could control iu\'self so I can be nice to people . jcause 1 like people 

I could make better grades in English 

every (>nc would stay in school and go to college 

some boys could be taken out of class 

tfic world would iiave more freedom than right now 

tiie bo\'S who consider themselves n^en would act like it 

I could carry a knife \\'it]iout teachers yelling at nic 

4- If I had . . . 

the power, I would kick some kids out *':nd not even let them in night 
school 

the classes 1 m anted to take 1 could be the way 1 am now- because I 

hate almost every class I got 
the cl'iOice to take a few pupils out of class, I would 
my M ay, I could stay in school and learn 
my choice of school and jail, 1 ^ juld go to jail 

to go to school again, 1 would because I know now \\ hat tilings that 1 
have done wrong and I M ould try harder and not goof off and 
maybe I would be a better person 

a half decent job, I \vould quit school 

a lot of power, 1 would do away M-ith school because after a ccrtairi 
time, school gets extremely boring 

Reading nil of the answers carcfullv to get some basic idea of the 
general feeling of the class, anv observer can sense that these teenagers do 
care about themselves, their school, their classmates, their studies, their 
teachers and th^ir world. 

Anv sampling of these reactions would remind one of the repetitious 
ideas that one sees in underground newspapers of our high schools across 
America— imprisonment of schools, the prejudice of achers, and the pres- 
sures of the system. 

As a department head vitally interested in Hie education of young 
people nnd in the effectiveness of the Enghsh teachers who teach these 
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stuJcnrs, I hclicvc rhc L;rc;ir value o! rliis sur\c\ Ikis been in sonic <)f the 
resoUirions I hnve fornuilared: 

1. To foster tile lenrning clinmtc in which these students can 
perform more re:u!il\- ;ind successfulh-. 

2. To fill rhc English Study Center with more approprinrc mnrc- 
rial and literature to re;\ch these learners individually. 

3. To bring more emphasis on a personal basis of our school 
philosophy (the education of tlie mind, the hand, ami the 
heart). 

In tlic future, 1 would recommend a continuous study of this type to 
deal with teachers, school athletics, the conimunit\', the war in Vict Nam, 
home, church, movies, television and any other concept or idea of value to 
the student. 

Incidentally this particular class was charged ^vitii the inability to 
write or discuss any subject. The rhetoric and voice of the students 
writing on a subject they arc really cosicc.wcd about, however, proved this 
to be an idle and false conclusion. 

"Getting to Know You Survey" is an excellent way to get acquainted 
in a hurry and to have some necessary goals placed before you earl\' in the 
course. No other subject ilcld offers the array of books and materials to 
fulfill these goals so successfully. 

Evnnericb Mivmal His^b School 
lndiana(}olis, hidhv.a 
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Composition: ''Someone . . . Speaking to 

Someone Else" 

A few ^\•cck.s Ago n discounigcd senior wrote on n Himjlct examination, 

I don'u knov.' anything at all about Eliot'.v theory of the obicenvc cor- 
relative and I guess I shouUl leave this space blank. But you get paid 
to read cxanimation papers, and I might as v. cil make you earn vour 
salary by reading my paper. 

After I liad cahned down, 1 .spoke gently with the bov, a.^kina him to 
rc-rcnd his statement to mc. He iiad no need of rebuke from nic for the 
rudeness of his remark. Kc was thoroughly nshamcd of himself and I was 
•satisfied that he had learned as important a lesson about tone as I had failed 
to teach him about Eliot's critical theory. 

Each of us is thoroughly familiar with the problems of tone. The man 
or woman who ignores the tone with whic/i he speaks soon obtains a 
reputation for boorislmcss and spends much of his life apologi/inir to 
offended acquaintances, not for what he said but for how he said it 
Spoken language has inflection and emphasis, aided by physical crestures' 
VVntcen language also has inflection and emphasis. " 

Tone in writing is a reflection of the way the writer feels toward his 
audience. At the moment of his frustration and anxiety, my student felt 
contempt for me and my position as his teacher. He did not say so, but his 
smart-alecky tonc-the gratuitous manner in which he presumed to decide 
whether or not I would have earned my salarv if I failed to read his paper 
-unveiled the distance between us. Walker Gibson illustrates tone in this 
spatial metaphor of distance and elevation: A pompous speaker may 
address ins audience from the distant remove of his scholr.rship; he is bot'h 
aoovc us and apart from us. A chummy, cute speaker, sucli as we meet in 
advertising, narrows the gulf as much as possible; he tries to assure us of 
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his concern for our wulfViru ns hg snuggluH for incinincy. riiCHt; nru imiu- 
fcsmtions of tone. 

Hut what of tlic content of our cDiiiinunications, tlic subject? Tlio 
writer niust iiko coiiKuicr !iow he fccLs nbout his subject. This is often n 
different rclndonship from the way he feels towiird his iiudiencc. For this 
reason, Walker Cibson difTurcntiatcs tone froni flttitudc, the rchitionship 
between the speaker and his subject. For example, my friend and I may 
argue pleasantly over the effectiveness of the New York Giants' qunrtcr- 
back, Fnin I arkcnton. Our toiie can remain fricndlv, even if our atcitudcs 
toward tlic sub|cct differ and arc, in fact, hostile. I can sav, 

"But, Charley, old buddy, I think Tarkcnton is a Iouhv quarterbaclc." 

My tone toward my friend Charley has nothing to do with my acricude 
toward the quarterback, Li another situation, however, I niighc mv^ 

"Charley, old buddy, I think you have a lousy sense of hunior." 

If I mean what I say— and the total contc.xc of my remarks must be 
weighed— Charley wiH quickly recognize that the phrase "old buddy" docs 
not mean quite the same tiling this time. My tone toward him has 'merged 
with my attitude toward his sense of himior, and we arc in for a brawl. 

These arc fundumentals surrounding the essentia! question, ''JVho is 
speaking to vihom about 'whatV Speaking voice, audience,- tone, and atti- 
tude. And all of tliis is determined by the choice of language and its 
arrangement— the rhetoric, in other words. It is inferred by the r'cadcr, and 
its effectiveness is judged by him. 

Now what does all this do for the student? What can rhetorical rolc- 
' playing games mean to him? It is my claim that this approach allows the 
student to write from where he is. 

I begin with the premise that, whether consciously or not, most sec- 
ondary school students arc more aware of the power of language than we 
give them credit for. They know fad talk that is acceptable to their group, 
and they laugh at us when %ve try to play the role— a condescending rorc,' 
for the niost part— of the cool and groovy cat rappin' like we know where' 
it's at. Some of my students, for example, were appalled at the New York 
Protestant Councirs attempt to evangelize with the following spot com- 
niercial: " " 

Jusc because tlic world turns you off, it's no time to cop out on God. 
Church is where it's at. Ic\«i the one place where ^^ou can really do 
your thing-. ' - 
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"riics' regarded this nn phoiiv, unrcnL Cnnvursely, tccnagcrK cnn spot in 
rhcinHcivc*! and in othcrH the fnlscncss of hiflatcd language, halloon-bag 
rhetoric like thnc which wafts thrnugh high Hchool uuditoriuniH on niaNt 
ccHntf i'Murcmcfit dnys. Students can generally Hput the more blatancly 
olTciiKivc nppealHj although thev cnnnnt nlwnys nrticulace what it in about 
the rhetoric that ofTends theni. 

Once we cHnibliHh the student's recognition of the importance of lan= 
^uni^c^ our iicxt step \s to determine what causes tl e particular effects we 
have c)l)ser\ ed. From a careful cNnniinutiDn of modelH wc niUKt progrcHH to 
a close look at the diction and syntax of each sentence, for it is by the 
exact ciioice and arrangenient of wordHi the rhythni and length of scn= 
tences, that wc shall find and create the speaking voice wc choose. 

In his amusing and instructive monograph, 7^ha Plva Clacks^ Ahu^cin 
Toos catefforizes iiative Hno"lish iiHnffe into five stvles or levels of diction:, 
from top to bottoni, thev are fromif^ fonniil^ conmlttitivc^ Ciisital^ and 
inthnate. Ahn^ I presume to offer categories of my ovvn? Keeping the 
same five scales, I should call them highly fori/hil or ceremonial; fow/t?/ 
or Iiterar\^ and technical; staudard or conventional among educated per- 
sons^ infoT7JHil or conversational; and highly infornfal or bulUscssion/coffec 
klatch chattr!r. To illustrate^ here are five statements about marriage. 

Highly forvhil or ccrcinauial: 

Dearly beloved, %ve are gathered here in the sight of Ciod, nnd in the 
face of thin Congregation, to join together tjiis man aiid this woman 
in holy iMntriniony. 

Fonnal or literary and technical (in this case^ fulfilling etiquette) : 

M\m Mnry Alexandra Jones, daughter of Mr, and Mr.s. William Jones, 
will bo wed on January 31 in Springfield to Robert Archer Smith, son 
of Dr. nnd Airs. Archer Smith of Cliicngo, Her parents have an- 
nounced the engagement. 

Stttiidard or convantlonal usage ainong educatad persorrs: 

Robert Smith and iVIarv Jones will he niiirrled on January 3 h 

liiforiNal or cajiversatioitali 

Say, I hear that Bob nnd A lary are getting married on January 31. 

Highly iiiforinal or chatter (in this case, current fad talk) i 

Bob and this chick Afars^ are latching on come January 3h 

Each of these lev^els of usage represents an appropriately chosen speak- 
ing voice for sonic occasion* The highly fonnal or ceremonial voice of the 
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ckrgyinun omcinring nt thg niairiagc ntc is nppropHLiru at time tiiiic. I'he 
/.%/.i/v uifoniial vnicc uf, sn y, tmc '(if the britlegroorn's friends discussinq 
the wedding in a cnllcgc donn niny nlHo be uppmprinre. Neither is niort' 
correct than the ocliL-r; acctHding to sncin! Cf)nvc.'nricjnH, hosvuvcr, one 
he more iipproprinre than the otiicr. 

VVirh the exception of rnre u.se of cerciiionia! or ritual langimgc^ 
ropcating the oath of ofHcc, Migning our niimc to si bank loan, wriEiiig out a 
l.nKsincss ctnitrncr-nio.st of whnt we write ningCH nmong rhc other four 
levels of Inngungc. Seldom do w^c rcMnnin frozgn for Jong at a parricular 
level. Again, there arc cxccption.s: a 200=pagc doctoral dissercacion oi a 
15(}0-w<}rd term paper wdll both be written in fom/al langimge. But in 
most of our experiences, what w^c write will reflect the contTnurng adjust^ 
ments wc arc mrking with our audience as wc .spenk—adjuscmcncs^ that in- 
clude a Wit of humor, the use of a popular cliche, tlie quotation of a serious 
proverb, the use of a highly technical term. For the inost part, however, 
wc decide upon an appropriate level and adjust onlv one level upwards or 
downwards; jumps of more than one level arc too often unsettling to our 
nudicncc and, in fact, may suggest that the speaker himself has found 
the appropriate voice. 

There arc numerous w^ays of drawing on a student's latent awareness 
of language distinctions, I5iscriniinating trmong terms for a ijivcn color- 
red, scarlet, flaming red, rouge, ruddy, blooli-rcd, crimson, or for an 
cniotion-joy, delight, .pleasure, exultation, and so on, is a simple introduc- . 
tion to the fact that words bear subtle nuances, thnt tiicre is in fact no 
true synonym, that each word is uniquely itscl/. 

After tlic student has been rcininded that words arc import^int of 
themselves, he needs to be shown that the combinations of words produce 
a wonderful variety of cffecfH. He needs to be shown the remarkable 
elasticity and flexibility of the English sentence. He needs to be made 
aware of the rhctoricai options before him. Here the particular methods 
of Frances Christensen or Paul Roberts or anorhcr linguist may be helpfuL 
But beyond learning the several possible iocations for the adverb oiHy or 
tiic slots for a prepositional plirast of possession, the student must be 
shown that behind every %vritten expression there must be a conscious 
mind at w^ork- "Someone speaking to someone else," As the writer 
of the sentence, it should matter to him whether or not his audience 
understands what he means. Because his writing is an expression of him- 
self, he must be encouraged tow^ard sclf-rcspcct and a high view of the 
importance of his own creativlcy. This is the glory of the human beinq^, 
that he can care about \vhat he docs, and uint he can be self-critical, for as 
Joseph Wood Krutch wrote. 
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it iH ill DiHccHirHu of ciiiy kind Or iinc)fhur=whethur ir he uxpoHirinn, 
iiyhiuc, artistic cruafion, cir nieru Hi)lil<H|Liv"— thnc the tliHtincrivcly 
hunmn mpcct^ nf ccinHcitaiH life mnnifcHt tlicni^eKeH. 

Writing exerciser find the Htudcnt where he in, but they do not ncccH= 
sarily leave him there. Part of tlic whole vahic of Walker Gibson'H nicthc)d 
in that its role-playing emphasis reaches into the nianncr of livuig wc know 
HO well. We are individuals comprised of many persojhiL\ Wc shift through 
a set nuniber of csrablishcd pcrsomie cver)^ day with such routincjiess that 
wc scarcely notice the change from huHl)and-tn-fathcr-to-passengcr-to- 
adniinistrator--to-^rcacher-tQ-caach-to-pupil-to-gourmct-to critic- 
to-lover. Only when our routine is disturbed, as when we find it necessary 
to become a policeman or a soldier in a moment of crisis, du we lose our 
equilibrium. Otherwise we feel well adjusted. 

But our students may not all be mature enough to understand that 
rolc-playing is naturn!, indeed obligatory to good health. Some will pride 
themselves on their sovereign individuality^ their constancy^ and fenr for 
the intrusion of hypocrisy* For this reason, it is helpful to contrive assign- 
ments which force a shift in speaking voices as the dramatic situation shifrs, 
I gave as a recent assignment two letters expressing the identical opinion on , 
President Nixon's November 3| 1969, address. The first letter was to be 
written to the President; the second, to nn nssumcd twclvc-ycar-old 
brother. I find useful an assignment which askSj first, for an argument for 
or against the relevance of a school motto to a contemporary teenager; 
then^ n day or two later, the student reverses his position and thinks 
through the argument as another person might see it. 

Developing a sense of audience helps to reinforce the importance of 
considering each word. How do you describe an egg-beater to a blind 
child? How do you explain baseball to a European exchange student? How 
do you explain some article of your faith to a person of another religion? 
How do you discuss with an adult admirer of Vivaldi and Buxtchude the 
meaning of the alleged Paul iMcCartney disappearance? As n starter, the 
student soon learns, he must try to follow the advice of Atticus Finch and 
"stand in someone else's shoes." 

This, in sum, is tlie approach to composition I am using. We cannot 
leant to write— no matter how many sentence patterns and transformations 
we master— until wc have begun to value for ourselves the mystery that 
sets us apart from the animalsi the gift of %^erbal expression, ■ ■Soniconc ... 
speaking to someone else." 

The Stoiiy Brook School 
Lo7ig I si mid s Ne%D York 
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Compositional Climafes 

Wiirtt follows is a diKcimsion of tlic wnvH in which T nrrgmprcd ro 
huninn.zc iLnghsh" for n remedial writing class of cwcntv five junior 
callcgc scudents. ' - 

At first 1 was interested in knowing how the students viewed tJicir 
educational needs and how they would go about filling them if allowed 
freedom in developing the course. The students met in .mail groups for 
several sessions and decided they needed the classic remedial composition 
course, unchanged except for a few minor rules relating to homework and 
nttciidancc, (I would not collect or grade iiomcwork, and before dropping 
a student for poor attcndence I would be required to mccc with a scudcm 
committee to evaluate the case.) Tc was at this point that I realised that 
for me to be able to reach them as individuais, I would have to change 
the students pcrceptiori of their classroom experience. I decided to bcjln 
by I,rcakmg the large, formal class into small, dynamic seminar srotms 
and fiom there move to more individualized teachin£r technique^ Tho 
small seminar groups enabled me to establish a rapportlmd trust heiwcen 
mc and the students and among the students themselves T pce- in the 
semester, a close working relationship between all members of tlie class 
was cfrectivcly accomplished. " 

The groups met two or three times a week, sometimes with me 
sometimes without. When available, different rooms were used for the 
groups and depending upon what the task was, I met with them hricflv 
or for longer periods of time. During the morning and late aftenioon the 
^ups met in the student lounge or in an available empcv classroom: 
VVIien Che lounge was too crowded for intellectual activin'; the mroup. 
shared tl^ same classroom or used a coniferencc room or part of ' the 
faculty office. t "i^- 

Gaicrally there were three types of activities in which the groups 
engaged: discussing questions and reading assignments, creating m^rials 
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to facilitate IcnitMiing of concepts, tlicn at hiind^ and criticizing papcrH 
written by group members. I encouraged the students to dlHcusH tlieir 
class work with cacli others at first theV considered this cheating^ and it 
tnnk quite a while before the students felt free enough to exchange their 
ideas. Xhe smaUness of the groups (nix to eight students) allowed for a 
more c\^cn exchange and dialogue once the students met a few times and 
got to know each other* The feeling thcv^ were there to help ratlicr than 
compete witli each other gradual !y cncournged the more voluble students 
to help their less articulate peers learn to join discussions. During these ses- 
sions 1 eventually gave up the role of discussion leader for the preferable 
one of observer, for the ultimate task of the teacher is to be dispensable. 
The student must finariv Jcarn to learn bv himself, to be his own guide 
through the world of knowledge once he has niastcred the methods and 
skills he needs to guide himself intelligentlv* 

The seminars helped the students to see me as a fellow human being. 
It enabled nie to observe the students interact more and in a different way 
thnn they would have solely in the large cJassrooni, and thus I had niore 
insights into them as individuals* 

After the groups had been initiated and the students were fairly 
comfortable in their new situation, I asked them to write journals which 
I would lead but not grade. The purpose of this* I explained^ was to 
alleviate the students' panic when confronted %vith a blank sheet of paper, 
by having them write a little bit every day. Because the students had 
gotten to know nie, most of them did not resent this as an intrusion into 
their personal lives or as just niore work poured on by a crucJ English 
teacher. From the journals I was able to learn more about my students 
from the topics on which they chose to write and the way in which they 
went about writing. When I began to meet the students in conferences 
about their themes^ I was able to draw on very vahiablc information to 
help the student with his writing problems. 

The personal^ individual conferences were important but impossible 
to have with every student for every theme (they wrote about eight 
themes and many short paragraphs during the course of the term), so I 
then asked the students to bring in a small reel of tape. Most students had 
tape recorders available at home or through a friend, I recorded my 
comments, and evaluation of their papers on this tape* (Unfortunately, I 
did not have a cassette recorder available; this %vouid have saved me the 
time I spent threading the tapes.) Since I spoke rather than wrote my 
comments, I was able m criticize more individually and incisivelv than 
if 1 had made written comments, I allowed the students to rewrite themes 
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for n higher grade if they wlshutl. 'I'his n.ul Htudcnt qucsHonK mivc me 
ndditional fccdbnck on tlic effectiveness of mv commcnrs. 

The reaching nintcrlnls ^verc diverse, ^vith nn cinphaHis in the Iic^rin- 
ning on visual nrntcriiils and pcrsonnl cxpcrluncc.s. The coiu-hc itself vvhh 
cxpgi-jmentnl, and niiich of the niatcrinl was devised cspccinllv for chn 
course by me and the Htudcncs thcniselvcs as tlie course prorrrcssed Most 
importantly, the students wrote a variety of para^rnphs and themes in 
and out of class. " ^ i ■ 

The atmosphere in the chissroom was achieved through a scries nf 
reachmg techniques involving group and individual ncci\-iiv with the 
ultmiarc goal of fostering self confidence and individuality in the students 
ability to communicate both in class discussion and in his wricinff Ccr- 
^iinly the studcncs' writing did not niiraculouslv reach graduatc^school 
fluenc>% but by the end of the term they were not as afSiid to write as 
they had been, and they were able to write more quantitatively nnd 
qualitatively than they had when chcy enccrcd. What is the proper wiv 
to evaluate the cfFectivcness of the course? Grading? The students were 
graded by nie, not a very objcccivc measure. Most of the students did 
well in freshman composition the following term, but thac doesn't tell us 
much, cither- we have no correlation on chc standards of ^nidinsr of the 
other teachers and niyself. Granimar test? Fluency in a fframmar test does 
not indicate fluency in writing. Finallv, ic is possible tliac this improve^ 
mcnt was pa.t of their natural intcllccturtl development and not due to 
the clnssroom experience. AH I can offer is my impression that it was -i 
successful venture: I enjoyed going into class cvcrv day, and iudirinff 
from the students' attendance and acdvc participation, most of thcm-fclt 
the sainc w;iy. 

Allcghgijy Cm/ifitis 

Cmmmmity Colle^u of AHaghoiiy Comity 
Pittsbitrghf remisylvmiiii 



R. Bairi> Shuman* 

Homework.' 
A Starting Point for Individualization 

If honicwork is to have meaning, it must have coherent, long-^tcrni 
objectives rcliitcd to the course or courHcs for which it i^ being donc\ 
Idcallv^ frw blanket homework assignments would be made, altliough 
Homc niight be defensible. Agahi ideally^ teachers in varied subject fields 
would work to^etlier in forniulatinfr assignments which would cross-cut 
discrete subject area lines. Humework in most areas of the humanities 
would Ijroaden througliout the school year into project-centered, out-of- 
class assignnicnts leather than requiring students to rend ten pages and 
answer fifteen questions. In sonic cases students would work individually 
on projects; in others they would work togedier in groups of three or 
more students. For optimuni results, each group in the class would be 
working on difTercnt fncecs of a similar problem^ and each group would 
be responsible for defining for study its own area of some overall problem 
and of remaining within the limitations imposed by its definition. Rather 
than doing day-to-day homework assignments to be presented to the 
teacher^ students would niakc reports to their individual groups based on 
what they have dune outside of class. Periodically, each group wsjuld rnaky 
progress reports to the teacher and perhaps to the rest of the class. The 
student\s ultiniate classroom end in this sort of approach would be to 
present findings to the class. But the ultimate educational ends— ends which 
would carry through hito the lives and careers of many students^ — would 
be the much broader ones of tcnching students (1) tn work toward the 
solution of a pr-oblem^CZ) to assume and to delegate responsibility, (3) 
to organize and give focus to problem-solving activity, and (4) to func- 
tion meaningfully in a long-term cooperative effort. 

One can think of maUN* activities which might lend themselves to 
this approach, but let us assunie for purposeH of illustration here that a 
junior high school class is goinjr to concern itself with a unit on occupa- 
tions. Such a unit might cross-cut English and social studicfi and could 
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conceivably have a tie-in witli machcnirttics, science, foreign Inngungcs, 
and other nrcus of study. Alost junior higli school lilinnicH Imvc extensive 
holdings in the nrgn of occupntions nnd cniecns. \\'hilc n unit on occuprt'- 
tions and cnrccrs nmy not focus spccificnlls- on stiidies in English, ic doCH 
provide n number of key opportunities for Inisic nsHlgnmcnts in the com- 
position !ind comnuinicntion proccsHCS. 

Once the clam hud decided to pursue such a unit— and let us nssume 
here that rlic decision hns been arrived at coopcrntivclv during the first 
week of school in Scptcnibcr when the tcnclicrs perhaps ^vouldliot know 
tlic Bcudcnts very well— the teacher would neccssarllv begin ro formtihitc 
some long-term plans. A first step would inforni tiie school librarian 
of the class decision so that approprintc mntcrials on various abilitv levels 
might be convenlcntls' gathered in one place. The teacher alone might 
inform the librarian, but it might also be good at tills point to ask for 
student volunteers to serve on an archives couimictcc ^\1^ose responsiliillty 
would be to provide linison between the librarian and the class. 

Before groups can be assigned and sub-aroaK of studs- planned, the 
teacher should know more about the students in the class, and they should 
have the opportunicy to know somcthiiig about each other. One means of 
achieving this end is to have each student write an autobiograpliical essay 
outside of class. However, at the beginning of a tcrni, the teacher would 
be more likely to get honcKt results from students hv asking them as their 
first out-of-chiss assignment merely to list those fifteen or twenty things 
which they think have influenced their lives most or have contributed 
most to making them what they arc. They might list people, places, books, 
niovics, television shows, hobbies, onimals, or anything else which has 
profoundly affected them. TIic teacher might do this nssignmcnt too, and 
the results of the assignment should be read and discussed in class. 

I-Javing no\^' gained a clue to his students' interests, the teacher might 
consider v.'hat equipnicnt the studencs arc going to need in oi*dcr to work 
cfTcccivcly on their projects. If they arc going to present materials on a 
broad range of occupiitions, they will probably need to develop some 
interviewing techniques and will have to work on developing their powers 
of observation. The first step toward developing interviewing techniques 
is that of learning to communicate oraHy with sufficient case and confi- 
dence that the person being communicated with is at ease. The most 
direct route to achieving this goal is that of free and open classroom dis- 
cussion. Once free discussion has become a commonplace, students can 
begin to work on mock inccrvicws with each other, but they should not 
begin with mock interviews until a free and natural atmosphere for dis- 
cussion hns been established. 
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Human beings arc notorioasly unobservant. A second blnnkct assign- 
ment for students would be to have n student sit or stand for one minute 
in a familirtr pincc— Iiis bedroom, his kitchen, the hall outside his apju't- 
mcnr, the bnck sent of his fnthcr's cnr— chon go to smother place and list 
all the things that he can remember from his one minute of obscr\nniT, 
being as .specific as possible. For example, "a bright picture, about 10 
inches by 15 inches, of yellow and orange dahlias, in a one inch plain gold 
frame hanging about a foot above the green chair" would be much better 
than "a picture of sonic flowers," He could work on his list for nf long 
as he wished and then check it against thfc spot at which he had lieen 
observing. 

The next related assignment would be for the student to go to a 
familiar place and sit for two or three minutes, making a list of all sense 
impressions except visual ones of which he is aware. This assignment is 
best done with two or more students so that they can compare impres- 
sions, but a student w^ho docs not live within proximity of other students 
might do ic with a brother or sister, a parcntj or a neighbor. 

The next step in obscrvhig would come with asking the studcnc to 
observe human behavior, perhaps observing one person from a w'indow, 
and to wa-itc all of the objective facts that he can about this one person 
and about what the person is doing. Again, a list would probably be as 
good as an essay for the purposes of the nssignment. The next stage would 
be to obsnrve someone performing occupationally. The student might 
w^atch a cicrk in a supermarket, a gasoline station attendant, a janitor, a 
guard in a museum, an aide in the public library and )oc down a list of 
the scparacc tasks which this person performs in his job in the course of 
two or three minutes, including such items as "takes out handkerchief, 
mops sweat from brow." 

These assignnicnts, all related, w?ould then lead to an interview vv^ith 
someone the student knows (including a parent or relative) about the 
requirements of his job. The in-class reinforcement for this assignment 
would come from one or two classroom presentations on interviewing 
techniques followed by niock interviews. Interview questions might also 
be formulated by the class. 

As this work is proceeding, the students %vould be coming to know 
each other better, and they would be w^orldng toward a definition of their 
occupational interests. The time would be fast approaching for the class 
to be subdivided into groups. The teacher might ask students to suggest 
occupations they would like to study. Probably the first result would be 
that students would suggest occupations like law, mediciae, teaching, 
automotive repairing, or commercial aviation. Here the teacher must 
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guide the stLidciic into seeing that perhaps the fim step h to lind l)rniid 
hendings such ns "jscrvicc oecupntions'' or --govcrnmenrnl occiipatioiiF.'^ 
I hen the gtudcnc will probably be nblc to see that subhcadiii^H HucrgeHt 
tlicmHclvcK, Under **Hervicc occupationH," for exnmple, nn obvious brenk- 
down would be ''profcHHionaP' and ''non-professional'' or ''skilled," --nenii- 
skillcd,'^ and ^'non-skilled/' 

Once the groups arc formed, the delegation of rcsponsibilitv should 
cunie from within the group. Peer disapproval will spur the lazy or rccaU 
cirrant student much niorc effectively than teaclier disapprnvaL Groups 
should be expected to meet occasionally on their own time. If geograph- 
ical factors prevent thiSi then discussion of group work should be carried 
on over the cclephonc. Class time should be provided for group nieetin^s 
one day' a week. 

The large group/small group/individual approach outlined rhus far 
should serve as valuable experience in helping children learn to work 
cooperatively and to accept responsibility as individuals. It should provide 
good background^ too^ for other special types of individualixcd instruc- 
tion. Successful experience in the small group approach, for exaniple, 
should give the student and the teacher courage to try more homework 
on a coinpletely individualized basis— project-centered homework %\ hich 
has been planned from the start by the teacher and the student for thiic 
particular student and which is based on that student's special interests 
and abilities. This type of homework would usuallv be lon^-rangc and 
might involve porsons other than the student and the teacher on a con- 
cinuing basis. For example, a professor of English at a nearby college or 
university might devote an hour every other week for several months to 
working individually with a budding young poet or storv teller. A local 
musician might work with a gifted student on a topic in the history of 
music or in counterpoint^ harmony, and composition/ 

Individualized homework such as that just described niight involve 
progress reports to the clasSf although these would not be nearh^ so im- 
portant as individual progress reports to the teacher. This raises the whole 
matter of time. Teachers are busy people* Small amounts of time will be 
available for conferences before school, and somewhat larger amouiits of 
time for conferences at the end of the school day. Then^ too, teachers mav 
And themselves so caught up in the satisfaction of this type of work with 
individual youngsters that they will %vant to offer one night a week as 
"Open Line Night" so that students may telephone the teacher at home 
to discuss project work. The teacher, of course, muse insist on reasonable 
limits for this type of conference* 

Group interaction with emphasis on individuaiized instruction 
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through homework, ns described here, will crcntc grcitccr interest in a 
subject nren nnd niiikc school in gcncnil more nicnningful to HtudeniH. 

I he trucsc nnd most mcmoniblc learning experiences arc derived from 
problcm-Nojvhtg activities, bidced, the bulirof human energy is expended 
in such activities, fhc best prcpnrjtion that the scjiooi "caii ^ivc its stu- 
dents for coping wlch life is to provide them witli ()pp!>rtunirles to work 
both coopcrarivcly nnd independently on proJcctK which arc related to 
their own lives and interests. 

Diikc tj nlvcrshy 
/^jtrbtivff North Carolina 



What Can We Really Individualize? 

Individunlii^yd instruction sucnisi often to be n niiraffcr how can one 
gcnuiiiciy individualize insfruction in n clnHs of twcnts% thirty-, or forty 
students, all nsscmblcd In the snnic pliicc at the same time? If the tencher 
docs the instructing,' sas% with thirty students for a sixty=minutc period, 
and if the instruction is literally individLmlizcd; then the teacher spends 
t%\'o minutes with each student. Over a ycur'n time this comes to sonje- 
thing like six Iiours per student—or iess than one school day per year! 

So why don't we conie off it? Individurtlizcd instruction is pious 
nonsense. Our culture's deep dedication to the welfare of the individual 
is not constructively served by loose talk abnut one-to-one instructional 
arrangcnicnts. A teacher simply cannot be sliced into that nvany pieces 
or spread that thin. 

Let us, instead, go at it from the other end. If individuiili^ed instruc- 
tion is, for practical purposes. Impossible, individualized iQariihig is inevit- 
able. A student learns cNUctly what he learns at exactly his own pace and 
in exactly his own way. Just as he breathes his own air and cats his own 
lunch, so he acquires his ow^n education. A tencher can help him make his 
own education norc or less nianagcablc, more or less palatable, niore or 
less humane, aiid more or less adequate for Hurvival ln n dnngcrous world- 
l)uc the student docs whatever learning is doner nobody cah really pla- 
giariiie an education, 

Individualiisation, then, is built in at the learner's end of the trans- 
nction, and this isi I think, where we'd better look for its where we have 
Honiething already going for us. If j may modify the UNual kind of dis- 
tinction between fefl'^^Zw^ and histntction for the purpose at hand, let me 
suggest duit instruction has to do with the public contam of education 
which can no more be individualized than one can individualiiSe the date 
on which ChriHtmas falls, Teaching, I would subniit, hns to do with 
whether the students arc, in fact, Icarningi n tcncbgr is sonieone who 
assumes this Idnd of responsibility for each of the individual studcnrs, 
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^ l.cfs go back to our tliircy-student clnssrooni and see liow rhU dis- 
nnenon n«ght ^vork-. If the teacher is merely an instructor (I, tl e so™ 
described), then he snnplv exhibits. in,parts, ionvcys (or what h, vc o ) 
cma„,,nater,al. c« he thinks srudcus can or 'liouk 

v.'" ' M t '"•^'■'■"""""■l wliich, by themselves, assume no 

pkL e-ulf;/ r fi"^'llv tn c 

to m.,1 1, ,' , " ™nscie„tious job of -tryin? 

to n.ake lenmmg possil.le; hut they havc.no built-in mechanism tim 
;u.ton.at,cally deter„,ines whc*cr rhcy have succeeded. They r he 
«.n>e relation to reaching that an article by a physician bears \o medic 1 
practice. A patient may cure himself as a result of reading the articl^ .^.d 
a student may Jearn as a result of instruction, but neither he c ult of 
a hrm commitment by the professional to the particular cHem 

The teacher of tliirty students ca„, however, make such 'i com.nif 
n,cnt-,ust as the physician does to his patients or. for ti n n a«r |^^^^^^ 
airline to its pa.sse„gcrs. (Consider the airlines ..s a mean., of i.ubv duibJ- 
n^^^cravel without ever doing it on a one-to-one basis.) The eache; of 
thirty students cannot, of course, smrmtee appropriate learning b e, cl 

tor each student as an individual lcamor. Doctors lose patients tcidiers 
lose studei,ts-a,,d airlines lose passengers. The issue i.. n« Se^ ^ „ b" 
responsibility. A good teacher will do absolutely everythi ,ff ' „ 

IZTL^V^X.' 

rn our thirty-student classroom, then, teaching bcoins as it were 
precisely where instruction stops, Hon,ework is inst^uctfo 'the V^l or 
talking • (m the sense deplored by many followers of interaction a.vdys s( 
.s instruction, even the largest part of an excellent cla4 X; s t^T i 
instruction. The teacher, not talking but thinking, 1^=^1,11 oT tI esc 
activmes-p nnmng, permitting, or encouraging thenUeeine in then tT^ 
means of dLscharging his responsibility to %d unique i Sfvidu t t 

^er st= -L-^;;^ ^ 

IS never precise enough to do, The nets which teaching le idfto f 
opposed to instruction) are the corridor and Coke conference the eve 
n.ng phone culls, the ^yakcful night that leads to a .single qSont^r the' 
FRir ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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careful decision vot co rush into some studcut's priviicv at the nionicnt. 
Where there is time, energy, and iniaginntion, teaching nuiv Itnid to dif- 
ferential nssigmncnts,.n{ultitracking witliin a clnsSj exemption from a topic 
where the student is aU-cady competent, independent study, and a host 
of other devices chronically reinvented by those to whom teachin^^ means 
rcsponsibilijy for the student. 

Ideally, 1 think the best way to individualize learning Is to make sure 
that each student assumes responsibility for his own learning, just as the 
physician discharges us to our own mcdind recognisance once wc arc 
past the acute need for his services. But that is the goal, not the means of 
getting there. A teacher concerned with individmilizing learning has sonic 
means of knowing how each student stands at all times. One way of doing 
rhis is to ask for an unstructured progress report from each student each 
week— a sort of what-havc-l-lcarncd-this-wcek kind of report to exceed 
not more than one or two pages, A perceptive teacher, reading over these 
reports, can learn a great deal about the situation of each student who 
submits one, and the margins of the report furnish the teacher with n 
vehicle for direct communication with each student on an individualized 
basis. The reports bring to light not only academic progress but student 
morale, feedback from class scssionSj and a very live sense of what is really 
going on in the class as a whole. English clasHcs have always afforded 
something like this kind of benefit from assigned themes, but the themes 
tend, in most cases, to be too impersonal and too unreal to say much about 
the student/ The progress reports, on the other hand, deal directly and 
explicitly with the one issue that is pnrnmount in nil teaching— namely, 
how is the student doing? 

I Avill not say, from my own experience, that reading such progress 
reports is an unmixed delight. Troubles can easily crop up in them that 
can devastate an otherwise restful weekend. But these, after all, arc 
exactly the kinds of troubles that teaching is all about. Anyone merely 
repelled by such troubles probably ought to give up teaching and bcconic 
nn instructor, 

U •nwerslty of Sonth Carolina 
Coltm/bitif South Carolina 
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